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PROVE TO YOURSELF 
that CALUMET 1s 
The Key to Better Baking 


Put Calumet to every test you can think of. Prove for yourself that 
there is no substitute for Calumet Baking Powder---no other just as 
good. Use it in all your baking and learn why it is called the “Best _ 
by Test” leavener. It lasts longer---goes further---and enables you | 

to make better biscuits---better cakes and pastries. | 


CALUMET 


---the World’s Greatest 
BAKING POWDER 


Its superior quality meets every bake- 
day requirement. It is pure in the can--- 
pure in the baking---and contains only 
such ingredients as have been officially 
approved by U. S. Food Authorities. 


It is sold under a money-back guaran- 
tee. For three generations it has been 
giving absolute satisfaction. 


Buy a one-pound can today. You'll 
quickly recognize its superior quality 
and will be so well pleased that you will 
use it regularly. You will find it in truth 
the “Key to Better Baking.” 








Calumet Baking Powder Co. 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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and the furniture and 
architecture to which 
their name belongs. 





This book is free to all Teachers and Directors of Vocational Education 
having under their charge, directly or indirectly, the activity of Cabinet | 
Making. 

To all others a charge of 25c per copy to cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin should be enclosed with request for copy. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Educational Department - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Map and Globe 
Catalog 


Ready Now! 


We are now ready to mail you 
our new Map and Globe Catalog, 
forty-eight pages of Maps and 
Globes, fully described and priced. 
Teachers and principals should 
have it handy. Of special mention 
is the addition this year of the At- 
wood Regional Maps. You will be 
interested in becoming familiar 
with this new geography method. 


Sent Free On 
R equest 


/ 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 











‘*‘Please Let Me Play’’ 


‘All Work and No Play, 
Makes Jack a Dull Boy’’ 


With the starting of school next 
month those desirous of equipping 
school playgrounds with Everwear 
Steel Playground Apparatus will 
have a new opportunity to do it. 


Enlist the aid of the children. 


Give Lawn Fetes, Playlets, Enter- 
tainments, etc., and the necessary 
funds will be obtained. 


The children will work like Tro- 
jans when they know the money is 
for buying Everwear Steel Play- 
ground Apparatus. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Reno, Nevada 


222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Representing 
THE EVERWEAR MFG, CO, 
Springfield, Ohio 


W rite for catalog 
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PRINTI 


Language-tre raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling -creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gramma Y’-Abstract methods of teach- 
ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puituips, Manager of Education Department 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 





Punctuation—«coia Type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, . 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction 


Mathematics-tne mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-tFreehana and Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 







American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 





Principal Cities. 
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| REO 
| Six 

Cylinder 
Coach 





eat) 


Safety - Comfort - Economy - Flexibility - Power 


This coach has been designed to meet the exacting requirements of 
\ passenger transportation. Safety, of course, has been considered first. 
Powerful service brakes on rear wheels furnish ample deceleration for 
all ordinary stops. Emergency stops, where safety of .passengers is 
paramount, are provided for in brakes on all four wheels, simple in 
design but of proven effectiveness. The emergency brake is extra long 
and as easily reached as the gear shift lever. 











Passenger carrying load is gauged to conform to the best modern prac- 
tices, without excessive wheel base length or over-hang of body. Special 
body design to meet your requirements is available through our. body 
engineering department connected with the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco branches. 





Over one-half the school busses purchased 
in California last year were Reos. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


of California, Inc. 
iH Los Angeles Oakland Sacramento San Francisco 
| Stockton Hollywood Phoenix 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 
An opportunity for you to have this very suc 
cessful school savings system in your own 
schoolroom., A package containing directions 
and supplies for a room, sufficient for from 1 to 
2 years, now on sale. 

Order today or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System 

Lynn, Mass. 





OPTOMETRY 


Is the Applied Science of the Conserva- 
tion of Vision. 

Our Bulletin of Optometry Is of Interest 
to Educator, Parent, Student--Write for it! 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 

1101 Wright & Callender Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Is Penmanship one of the most enjoyable subjects in your curriculum? If not, let us 
assist you in making it so. Enroll for the free Normal Course for Teachers, the requirement 
for eligibility is, each pupil shall be supplied with a Palmer Methed textbook. 


Palmer Method Penmanship is becoming the universally accepted system of handwriting 
because of its legibility, and the facility with which it is written. 


Adherence to The Palmer Method Plan spells Progress in Handwriting in your school. 
Palmer Method textbooks and Palmer Method Accessories are selling in very greatly 
increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N, PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Pittock Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 


PATHFIN DE The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper 
published at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
NATIONA It is the Ford of the school world. Tells story of world’s news in 
interesting, understandable way. You will like the Pathfinder. 

WEEKLY There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep 
well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question 

15 CENT Box answers your questions and is a mine of information. Question- 
naire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. Regular 


price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 | 
cents. Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: | 


THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 
DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles 


Handwriting Opportunity Knocks at Your Door 


































Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 

No registration fee Correspondence invited 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 


CODDINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF LOS ANGELES 


RALPH W. CODDINGTON and MARY L. CODDINGTON, Managers 


J. M. HAHN 


Blanche a Managers Phone Berkeley 811 












Commission reduced to 5%. No registration fee. We will give careful personal attention 
to the interests of our registrants. Write for blank. 
533 Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles, California 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 521, 524, and 528 
of this issue write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 
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IT COMBINES, AS WILL BE FOUND IN NO OTHER, THE GREATEST 
STRENGTH AND DURABILITY, THE MOST HANDSOME APPEARANCE, | 
THE MAXIMUM OF COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE, THE ACME OF I 
DESIGN AND FINISH. ONE-PIECE DOUBLE PRESSED STEEL STAND- 
ARDS. NO WELDING TOGETHER OF SEPARATE PARTS. 


| 

This desk is also made in adjustable pattern No. 132 i 

Sizes: One, Three and Five 

SERVICE: We have a large stock of desks in our Los Angeles warehouse | 


Your order will be shipped the same day of receipt. Emergency 
orders for school supplies given special attention. 


If the Schools Use It, We Supply It 








Telephone: TRinity 4311 
426-428 WEST SIXTH STREET 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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The Official Organ of the California Teachers’ Association and the Hi 
California Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. \ 


Published Monthly by the California Council of Education 
Editorial and Business Offices, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 


The Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press Association 

of America and is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 
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JHE encouragement and support of education is 
| peculiarly the function of the several states. 
ji While the political units of the district, town- 

=4| ship and county should not fail to make what- 
ever contribution they are able, nevertheless, since the 
wealth and resources of different communities vary, while 
the needs of youth for education in the rich city and in 
the poor country are exactly the same and the obligations 
of society towards them are exactly the same, it is proper 
that the state treasury should be called on to supply the 
needed deficiency. 


The state must contribute, set the standard and provide 
supervision if society is to discharge its full duty, not only 
to the youth of the country, but even to itself. 


The cause of education has long had the thoughtful 
solicitude of the national government. While it is realized 
that it is a state affair, rather than a national affair, never- 
theless it has provided by law a bureau of education. It has 
not been thought wise to undertake to collect money from 
the various states into the national treasury and to dis- 
tribute it again among the various states for the direct 
support of education. 


It has seemed the better policy to leave their own taxable 
resources to the states, and permit them to make their 
own assessments for the support of their own schools in 
their own way. But for a long time the cause of education 
has been regarded as so important and so pre-eminently an 
American cause that the national government has sought 
to encourage it, scientifically to investigate its needs, and 
furnish information and advice for its constant advance- 
ment. 


Pending before the Congress is the report of a committee, 
which proposes to establish a department of education and 
relief, to be presided over by a cabinet officer. Bearing in 
mind that this does not mean any interference with the 
local control and dignity, but is rather an attempt to 
recognize the importance of educational effort, such pro- 
posal has my hearty endorsement and support. 





CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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EVER have we held for an over-strict 
censorship of the press. An embargo 

should not be placed upon thought or 
speech. The American press, however, goes 
far beyond what would be countenanced in 
most countries in the matter of extravagant 
and ac- 


lurid 


crimes or sensation- 


expression 
THE CHICAGO 
CASE AND ITS 
LESSONS 


counts of 


al actions of prom- 
inent society folk or 
There 


when in the desire of the public press to secure 


those seeking notoriety. are times, 

“scoop” or “story,” a great injustice is done 
the public. Recently, in a great city, every 
effort made to apprehend an enemy of society 
proved unavailing. The miscreant was, the 
police knew, operating within their midst and 
watching their every move. Yet there was 
landly disclosed through the columns of the 
metropolitan dailies the methods that were 


next day to be used to secure the capture of 


1 
+} 


ie criminal. Needless to say, he has at this 
vriting not been apprehended. 


Too much has been said in the press in rela- 





. tion to the deplorable circumstances surround- 
ing the death of the young Chicago boy. Chil- 
lren are reading of the gruesome details of the 
murder and the subsequent trial of the two 
onfessed murderers. These are matters that 
should not be flaunted before young and im- 
ressionable children. Much is being made by 
the alienists for the defense, of the abnormality 
‘t these youth. Physicians, psychologists, psy- 
hiatrists, with years of experience in dealing 
vith criminals and diseased minds, hold that 
he murderers were not normal at the time 
they committed the deed, or that they are not 
normal now. While mentally balanced and on 
high intellectual level, brilliant even, they 


ire, claim is made, highly sensitive, nervous 
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and emotionless. They have no evaluating 
sense of right or wrong. The defense seeks, 
therefore, a sentence of life imprisonment 
rather than that of capital punishment. 

In extenuation of the act of these young 
men, it is pointed out that one of them, at 
least, was in childhood, highly imaginative and 
temperamental. As confirming in the minds 
of the psychiatrists their assertions that the 
boy is abnormal, not true to type, he is shown 
photographed as a child playing bandit and 
Indian and highwayman. This in itself would 
seem to disprove the statement that he is de- 
void of emotional traits. 

To bring forward such facts in proof of 
abnormality, if this is done in good faith, is 
to show utter ignorance of boy nature. Every 
normal, healthy boy will, if opportunity pre- 
sents, play Indian, dress in fantastic costume, 
“back” a gun or a toy pistol, throw a lariat 
and imitate the cowboy and the plainsman. 
Such actions indicate a normal condition. 

School folk and others are too prone to lay 
the modern tendency to youthful crime at the 
door of the movies and the present day light 
literature. However, bad as are some of these, 
it should be noted that standard authors of 
the past generation, such as Cooper, Dickens, 
Edgar Allan Poe and the originator of the 
Sherlock Holmes tales, have been just as 
graphic, perhaps more so, in delineating crime 
and its detection, than have our modernists. 

Waiving entirely the question of the right 
or wrong of capital punishment, either for 
youth or adult, it does not require the testi- 
mony of experts to determine that these boy 
murderers at the time the 
Franks boy was killed, whatever may be their 
condition now. Of course they were abnormal. 
No criminal is “normal.” A man who kills 
or robs or falsifies, is at the moment, what- 


were abnormal 
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ever his general mental condition, not normal. 
He is abnormal. 

When in the heat of passion, a crime is 
committed, the mind, at the time, is not nor- 
mal. There may be remorse or repentance 
later, but for the moment at least the power 
of inhibition is lacking. 

Our greatest genetic psychologist, G. Stan- 
ley Hall, pointed out long ago, that no one 
is perfectly “sane” at all times. In other 
words, every individual is in some regards 
different from every other individual and no 
one person is, in his mental processes, the 


We are all 


“peculiar” or “temperamental” at times. It is 


same from one hour to another. 


this constant change that implies growth or 
the reverse. It is this very reason that makes 
education a science and teaching an art. A 
knowledge of psychology and an understand- 
ing of the laws of scientific pedagogy are neces- 
sary to the greatest success on the part of the 
teacher. 


HESE observations are occasioned that 
emphasis may be given two lessons grow- 
ing out of the awful deed and dreary trial of 
The 


public school, elementary and high, has a 


these diseased and depraved youth. 
solemn duty to perform, entirely aside and 
apart from teaching lessons from a book or in 
preparing students to pass creditably from one 
grade to another. 

Preaching and moralizing have little place 
with young and plastic minds, but there are 
lessons of patriotism and justice and honesty 
and co-operation and initiative and self reli- 
ance and earning and saving and kindness and 
mutual helpfulness and moderation and poise 
and balance and open mindedness and deter- 
mination and patience and perseverance and 
service for others and responsibility and ideals 
and self-control—lessons that, as foundational 
for character and citizenship, are of greater 
value in developing the youth than all the 
traditional and academic knowledge of the 
text books. Had these boys been schooled in 


the appreciation of these and other virtues, 


and in how to inhibit and control unwhole- 
some desires and motives, the crime would, in 
all likelihood, never have been committed. 

Another lesson is that of the necessity for 
proper home training. These boys, if testi- 
mony can be relied upon, come from homes 
where they have been spoiled and pampered. 
They have had everything that money can 
buy. Every whim or desire has been gratified. 
‘They have had no home duties to perform, no 
responsibilities to fulfill. They have never had 
to work or give value received for anything. 
And worse than all, so testimony indicates, 
there has been lack of companionship of 
parents with the boys, and of friendly counsel] 
and judgment and advice on the part of older 
family members, as is all too frequently found 
to be the case in families of great wealth. It 
is some times better for a boy to be forced to 
make his own way in the world through pri- 
vation and hardship, than to inherit wealth 
that others have earned. 

A recent study by the Committee of Fifteen 
of the California High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, points out that an alarmingly high 
percentage of the time of high school students 
is spent away from the school and the home. 
Great responsibility rests upon the school; 
but that institution cannot be held to answe: 
for the acts and activities of boys and girls 
when they are away from the school. The 
home cannot pass over these responsibilities 
into other hands. “Ill fares the child when 
the school leaves to the home what the home 
leaves to the school.” 


UT aside from the school and home, 

fact, startling and tragic presents itself. 
One cannot disabuse the mind of the conclu 
sion that the defense would gladly cloud tly 
issue in order that his clients should claim tl 
lesser sentence; nor can one persuade himsel! 
that the State is interested solely in the welfare 
of the boys and of society. Any information 
obtainable by expert or alienist should b: 
gladly secured and placed openly before the 
court. Indeed, these specialists should welcome 
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e presence of others when talking with these 

vs, and the prosecution should encourage all 
ossible light and information, without in- 
ging in personalities and sarcasm and irony. 
Newspapers should not decide in advance as 
to the merits of the case, and those who send 
threatening letters from alleged patriotic 
rganizations should be prosecuted to the limit 
t the law. Witnesses should not be intimi- 
dated or humiliated or brow-beaten by either 
side. Both sides should remember that person- 
lities have no place in a trial of this kind, and 
that in the last analysis, they are both seeking 
he same result—the ultimate good of society 
nly is at stake. When holding in the balance, 
decisions of life or death, it ill becomes these 
trained and legal minds to lose control of 
tongue or temper. For if this episode is to be 

lesson to other boys and other parents, such 
lesson must be strengthened and enforced by 
ommendable words and acts and attitudes of 
the legal and judicial minds directing the trial. 


A, A. 


EW matters of public interest today, 
surpass in importance that of conser- 
vation of our natural resources. 
Our forests are rapidly disappearing. Where 
forests still stand so as to be used commercially 
lumber, the trees are being cut several 
: times faster than re- 
FOREST placement is going 
F CONSERVATION on. Only a few 
years ago it was 
‘cessary to cut and burn the forests in order 
t land might be cleared for agricultural 
irposes. Our modern methods of building in 
teel and concrete and stone today, do not 
ike the call upon lumber any less than for- 
‘rly, as might be presumed to be the case. 
With the disappearing of the trees and 
rest cover and the bringing under cultivation 
t practically all arable land and much of the 
esert as well, the demands upon our water 
ipply are increasingly great. Water for do- 
estic use in the large cities; for purposes of 


wer and industry; for irrigation—herein 


lies the great problem of the future. The stor- 
ing of water against the time of need or 
drought is necessary in many regions. When, 
after heavy and continued rains, the water 
runs unchecked into the nearest drainage 
system, it carries along with it the finest and 
richest soil to waste itself in the sea. 

With the hills and valleys cleared of trees 
either by axe or fire, the water runs rapidly 
away, washing down the soil and impoverish- 
ing the country. The roots of trees and forest 
cover in the shape of shrubs and bushes hold 
back the water, not only preserving the soil 
but making possible a water supply in the dry 
and heated season. 

Our supply of coal, our oil, our gas, and 
other natural products are fast disappearing. 
It is not enough to say that there is still a 
vast supply. The lesson of Teapot Dome and 
of the other recent shameful abuses of our 
common property, is not primarily one of 
partisan politics, or public ownership, or dis- 
honest dealing in high finance. The important 
lesson is that the rights of all are paramount 
to the selfish greed of a few. These natural 
products drawn from the earth, are not to be 
hoarded and stored in a miserly way, but they 
must be used in moderation, not wasted. And 
they must be used in light of full knowledge 
that generations yet to come, who by right of 
inheritance are part owners in these natural 
resources, as are those living today, must also 
participate in their use and profit by it. 

There should be such supervision of these 
natural products that they shall not be ex- 
ploited to the immediate benefit of a few and 
to the everlasting detriment of those who are 
to follow. 


HROUGHOUT the western country 

particularly, and indeed throughout the 
nation, in the dry seasons, where forests 
abound, fires prevail. When two or three dry 
seasons follow one another in succession, as 
has been the case recently in the western 
country, forest fires are particularly prevalent 


and result in untold damage. At the present 
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time up and down the Pacific Coast fires are 
raging in practically all large private holdings 
of timber and in our Government Preserves, 
National Parks and 


National Forests. Our forest patrol is entirely 


our Monuments and 
inadequate to cope with the situation and fire 
fighters have been brought in. Government 
troops have, at earnest request, been placed 
at the disposal of the state to patrol and guard 
against additional outbreaks. 

That these forest fires are becoming more 


Many of 


them are the result of carelessness on the part 


prevalent, can well be understood. 


of campers or hunters or those who go into 
the open spaces for recreation. With the com- 
ing of the automobile as a quick and easy 
method of transportation, thousands of our 
people are weekly visiting these Parks and 
Forests, where before there were dozens only. 
Our National government is constantly urging 
our people to seek the open and to visit our 
National wonderlands, as they properly should 
do. All of this makes it more necessary that 
care should be exercised by campers or travel- 
lers. If a fire is made, it should be started 
only where, should sparks fly, nothing in the 
immediate surroundings is dry enough to burn, 
and every precaution must be taken when on 
leaving to see that the fire is completely ex- 
tinguished. Frequently careless or hurried 


campers leave a fire that hours afterward 
springs into blaze when struck by a breeze. 
Numerous fires that spread and destroy mil- 
lions of feet of valuable timber not to be re- 
placed in a century, are caused by throwing 
lighted cigarettes into the roadside. 

With the growth of population and the in- 
evitable dry years, it will never be possible to 
entirely eliminate the fire hazard. Much can 
be done in the ‘school and home in presenting 
lessons indicating the necessity for the con- 
servation of our natural resources and the 
need for practicing caution in the matter of 
fires. In addition to this, our various state 
governments and the national government as 


well, must soon realize that instead of prac- 


ticing economy, we are emphasizing the 
extreme of wastetulness in providing inade- 
quately for a forest patrol and fire fighting 
crews. ‘The personnel of our forest service 
should be many times larger than provided 
today. We lose every year by fire in any one 
of a number of western states, more timber, 
taken only at its commercial value at the 
moment, than would be required to furnish 
many thousands of competent men to guard 


our forests, while reckoned in terms of the 


future, the resultant loss in soil depletion and 
in waste of water and the fact that these 
forests cannot be replaced, is beyond compu- 


A 85.C. 


tation in dollars and cents. 


HERE has recently been enacted at 
Sacramento, a comedy of most unusual 
plot and plan. No need to turn the 
pages of Kipling’s Jungle Books, where the 
“monkey people” or Bandar-log are featured. 
A group of theologians, appearing before the 

State Board of Educa- 
THE tion, debated pro and 
BANDAR-LOG con the merits of that 
old, yet ever new topic, 
evolution or anti-evolution, or did man spring 
from the monkey? The claim is made by the 
anti-evolutionists that many of our text books 
contain doctrines harmful and vicious to de- 
veloping and immature minds. These books 
teach, it is said, the doctrine of evolution and 
are therefore at variance with the teachings of 
Scripture. Fear is expressed that if we do not 
preserve our young people from such teachings, 
we shall undermine their reverence for things 
sacred and supreme and lead ultimately awa\ 
from spiritual to aetheistic thinking. To the 
minds of these so-called “‘anti-evolutionists,” 
it is heresy to spread before the young the 
theory that man descended from the same 
ancestral line as the monkey and that man’s 
progenitors once swung gracefully and indo- 
lently by their tails from the spreading 
branches of trees dotting a landscape that 
gladdened in that day and generation only the 


eyes of the monkey family! They ask that «!! 
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 irreligious and untrue matter be stricken 

sm the books. 

\nd no sooner have the advocates for the 

used retired to their seats than the de- 
fendant steps forward in support of the evo- 

itionary theory. 

It is almost unthinkable that in this year of 
enlightenment, 1924, there should be raised 
question as to the progress, growth and de- 
That such 
progress has resulted all admit. How it has 


elopment of the human race. 


been achieved or what the point of departure, 
ire matters of speculation and conjecture. It 
is regrettable that sane and sensible men 
should absorb the time and attention of the 
State Board of Education of the great State of 
California on so profitless a discussion when 
so many vital problems press for solution. In 
no other country, perhaps, could such a dis- 
cussion thus arise in relation to the books 
It is doubtful if such dis- 
cussion could be looked upon seriously in any 
state other than California. 


used in the school. 


It is a sad com- 
mentary upon our progressive and critical 
public school teachers and officials that these 
alleged weaknesses and imperfections in the 
books in daily use should have thus long gone 
undiscovered and uncensored. The entire affair 


it not ludicrous would be tragic. 


HE past decade has brought momentous 
changes in our industrial and social and 
onomic life. There has been 


progress since Columbus discovered America: 


tremendous 


h greater progress since Magna Carta and 
still greater since Rome was at her peak of 
ver, or Carthage flourished. What changes 
n must Man have experienced since the 
vn of history? On his long march from 
gery to civilization, down through the 
ituries, Man has advanced step by step, now 
‘unbing, now receding, but always with his 
‘ to the front. In the beginning he was 
creature of his environment, hedged about 
conditions and controlled by the elements. 
‘oday he is well on the way toward mastery 


of his environment. He molds and shapes 
environment to suit his own ends. 

A study of conditions dating only as far 
back as the recording of history shows clearly 
this advance, this development. But no need 
to go so far back. A comparative study of 
types, peoples and nations as they flourish 
today, discloses differences in traits and abil- 
ities, in manners and customs, in native char- 
acteristics and inherent tendencies, in intel- 
lectual levels and moral attitudes—differences 
that only centuries of experience and contacts 
and training and development and education 
can account for and disparities that only time 
can iron out. We must not be intolerant or 
critical. of a race whose mental and moral 
level is far below that of those who lay great- 
est claim to civilization. Why religion and 
education and social codes and the missionary 
spirit if this be not recognized ? 

These men who are striking at our unre- 
generate day and generation are serious- 
minded and earnest. They are sincere, honest 
and zealous. But they have not distinguished 
clearly between growth and progress and 
what they characterize as evolution. Whether 
or not one subscribes to the Darwinian theory, 
he must, if open-minded and consistent, admit 
that man has changed and is constantly chang- 
ing; that he has improved and is constantly 
improving. The author of “The Descent of 
Man”’ places his own interpretation upon this 
change and improvement. Aristotle and Hux- 
ley and Hegel and Darwin and Spencer and 
Galton and Wallace and a host of others, as 
religious as the rest of us, have sought only to 
account, each in his own way, for this change 
and improvement—this physical and _intel- 
lectual and moral and spiritual advance. 

If the student in school does not find him- 


self exposed to consideration of these problems 


that for centuries have claimed the attention 
of the world’s scholars and students and think- 
ers, he will seek solution outside the school. 
Having laid hold of important problems, he 
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may well be directed in his thinking without 
bias or bigotry. 

And in any case, what are schools for? Are 
they to teach facts merely or dogmas or 
theories, or are they really to teach the student 
how to think for himself? Education consists 
not so much in knowing a thing as in knowing 
where to go to find the answer or solution to 
the problem in hand. It teaches the student 
how to think. 


AVING before them then the argu- 

ments of both evolutionists and non- 
evolutionists and having listened to the com- 
plaints lodged against the text books, the 
State Board does a most remarkable thing. 
That body turns the entire matter over to the 
presidents of those colleges and universities 
qualified under the law to train teachers 
for the public school service in California. 
Why pass over the responsibility or side-step 
the issue? Why turn the court over to nine 
college and university heads? Are the 
members of this group better versed in the- 
ology or in scriptural interpretation than are 
the members of the State Board? Are there 
scientists in this group and is this question of 
the progress of the race or integrity of text 
books to be determined by scientists only? 
Are these administrators and scholars as his- 
torians or biologists or literary critics or pro- 
fessional or business men or women, more com- 
petent to decide such a momentous question 
than are members of the State Board? It must, 
of course, be admitted that decision on any 
such problem might be less than welcome to 
any educational or lay body and it is conceiv- 
able, why for purposes of policy or expediency, 
the duty might be gladly shifted to other shoul- 
ders; but the question at base is one of the 
integrity of the text books and surely the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education, dealing 
as they do with matters pertaining to the 
public schools, should be better qualified for 
this task than are university heads or than is 


any group unless it be those actually engaged 


es 


in teaching or in directing the work of the 
public schools. 

This is not a question of church or religion. 
Neither school board nor university commis 
sion nor other individual or tribunal may pass 
upon scriptural interpretation or religious be- 
lief for the rest of us. It would be futile and 
inexcusable to debate the questions held sacred 
by fundamentalist or rationalist and no de- 
cision reached by any court or commission 
would convince either side to that controversy 
that its view is untenable. 

We hold no brief for the State Board of 
Education. We have no shadow of criticism 
for the heads of our higher institutions of 
learning. But if the merits of such an issue as 
the one under discussion and raised primaril; 
in relation to the text books in the public 
schools cannot be decided by the State Board, 
why should that Board have any voice what- 
soever in the selection of text books for the 
public schools? Reductio ad absurdum. 

If the selection of school superintendents 
and principals, the determination of the 
courses of study for public schools, the selec- 
tion of text books and methods of instruction 
and other like matters are to be obsequious!; 
referred to the colleges and universities, the 
country may some day again find itself where 
it was three decades past, when the public 
school in its methods and courses and teaching 
staff, and especially in the State of California. 
was under injurious, stunting and narrow- 
minded university domination. 


INCE our last regular issue there has 

come from the press the Report of the 

Committee of Fifteen. This is a 
volume of 406 pages, well printed and 
attractively bound. It is issued in an edition 
sufficient to supply a copy to the library of 
each California 
High School. A few 
extra copies are 
available at $2.50) 
each—the actual cost of printing and binding. 


COMMITTEE OF 
FIFTEEN REPORT 
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This report of a Committee of the Cali- 
fornia High School Teachers’ Association is 
preliminary in its nature. The work of the 
Committee was largely that of investigation 
and research. The plan was first to discover 
and state anew the purposes and objectives of 
secondary education. This was followed by a 
survey of the actual conditions under which 
high school work is being done, something of 
the methods employed, and an evaluation of 
the results accomplished. Finally, and for 
future determination, will come suggestions 
for modified courses of study and of methods 
and materials, to the end that our secondary 
education may, as nearly as possible, meet the 
demands of our developing civilization and 
aid in advancing our social and economic life. 


This report of the Committee of Fifteen is 
by far the most ambitious and worth-while 
attempt yet made by any High School Associ- 
ation or Committee, either in the field of in- 
vestigation and research or in preparing and 
publishing in book form, the results of the 
work. So significant for results is this report 
that the investigation is to be continued over 
a three or five year ‘period. 

Such an investigation requires funds for its 
prosecution beyond the possibilities of the 
Association itself to supply. It is to be hoped 
that ways and means of financing the work 
may be discovered. The secondary schools of 
California, already accorded first rank by the 
United States Bureau of Education, may well 

‘rve as the Laboratory for such study, which 
should have nation-wide  significaftce and 
pplication. 

‘he Association as a whole and the mem- 

s of the Committee of Fifteen in particular, 
eserve high commendation for the progress 
us far made. An especial service has been 

dered by Horace M. Rebok, President of 

Association, whose conception it is, and 
owing to whose genius and inspiration the 
rk has thus far been carried out successfully. 
ithout his direction, so worthy a volume of 
‘ceedings would have been impossible. 


A. H.C. 


N the death of Palmer Cox, whose 
“Brownies” have delighted children for 
nearly a half century, the country sustains 

a distinct loss. The “Brownie” books have 
been found on home reading tables and library 
shelves, where their popularity has been at- 
tested almost equally 


PALMER COX AND by adults as by 
THE “BROWNIES” children. 


Unlike many 
juvenile books or drawings in the “Funnies” 
today, the figures of these little Brownie men 
are well executed and quaint. Their deeds are 
always kindly, their acts commendable, their 
retort courteous. 


Palmer Cox was both artist and poet. A 
page of Brownies once drawn, a verse was 
immediately supplied to accompany the figures. 
Many a time as a youngster we have watched 
him as he worked and talked—one stroke of 
his pencil, as inspiration or idea moved his 
figures, determining what the next should be. 
Sometimes the Brownies appeared singly, 
sometimes in pairs, or again in pleasant groups 
or companies. After completing a drawing 
and writing underneath a suggestive jingle or 
legend, it was as great a joy to Palmer Cox 
to present it to the young “audience” as for 
the latter to receive it. 


We still have somewhere in the attic or 
basement, stored with other mementos of old 
fireside and swimming hole days, numerous 
cards and drawing sheets struck off for our 
edification by the author of the Brownies. One 
of these we distinctly recall—a brave little 
man with staff and pack and cocked hat 
journeying through a fair, far country and the 
legend that flowed from his pencil as he 
evaluated the work: 





“As through life you pass along, 

With here a sign and there a song; 
May joys be neither frail nor few 

That come to pitch their tents with you.” 


Palmer Cox was philosopher and teacher, 
as well as artist and poet. Children of today 
would be better off with more of the 
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“Brownie” type of picture and story and less 
of certain types of alleged “Funnies” that 
appear daily in the public press. A. H.C. 


MONG the most distinctive features 
of present-day educational thought is 
progressivism. Everywhere school 
people are actively advancing and perfecting 
the educational process. Abolish the lock-step ; 
recognize individual differences and individu- 

ality; promote co-opera- 
THE SCOUT 
IDEA 


tion and group thinking 
instead of selfish and shal- 
low competitiveness; sim- 
plify, enrich and vitalize the curriculum; give 
ample recognition to all manual activities, to 
bodily development, to physical education; 
teach good citizenship, not by moralizing, but 
by habituation. These phrases indicate some 
of the slogans and viewpoints of “progressive” 
education. 

This swift progressive movement in educa- 
tion has had many tangible expressions inside 
the schools and out. The John Dewey schools, 
Marietta Johnson and “organic” education, 
the playground and recreation movement, 
folk-dancing, the dramatic and story-telling 
leagues, the “free play” idea in the kindergar- 
ten-primary grades, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Girl Scouts, Pioneers, Camp Fire Girls, 
Woodcraft League, the socialized curriculum, 
the “Antioch plan,” the school dental hygien- 
ist, school cafeteria, school shop—all these are 
expressions of the new spirit in education, 
which aims to make the “school” as big as life 
itself, and to train boys and girls in terms of 
daily reality, rather than by artificial pretence 
and formalism. 


Of these many currents in the stream of 
modern life, Dean Russell of Columbia Uni- 
versity has asserted that the Boy Scout move- 
ment is the “most significant educational con- 
tribution of our times.” It has grown since 
1910 from a handful of men and boys to inter- 
national proportions, with approximately 625,- 
000 Scouts and leaders in the United States 


alone. Scouting is not an “organization” in 


the usual sense. It belongs to any people, 


school, church, or society that wishes to use it. 

It is non-sectarian, non-partisan, non-mil; 
tary and inter-national, Protestants, Jews. 
Catholics, Buddhists are all utilizing effect- 
ively the Scout program. The Mormon 
Church has given it enthusiastic endorsement 
and wide use. It works successfully in Tas- 
mania and in Japan. It believes in the unit; 
of the human race. “A Scout is a brother to 
other Scout.” At Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, this summer, Scouts from forty nations 
and countries camped and lived together in a 
grand Jamboree. 


every 


Scouting is not a formal body of material, 
nor any particular technique. It is a point-of- 
view. It is an attitude projected into action. 
It is a virile philosophy of youth and dem- 
ocracy. Its grip upon the fundamental verities 
of life, education, and childhood is evidenced 
by the fact that its sponsors throughout 
America and the world are the highest types 
of men and women, representing the widest 
variety of interests, viewpoints and professions. 

The Scout Oath and Law, as a dynamic, 
activating force in the livés of countless boys, 
is an incomparably fine statement of a basic 
educational program. 


THE SCOUT OATH 


On My Honor I Will Do My Best: 
1. To do my duty to God and my country, and 
to obey the Scout Law. 
To help other people at all times. 
3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 


nN 


THE SCOUT LAW 


1. A SCOUT IS TRUSTWORTHY 
A Scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he 
were to violate his honor by telling a lie, 
or by cheating, or by not doing exactly a 
given task, when trusted on his honor, he 
may be directed to hand over his Scout 
badge. 


A SCOUT IS LOYAL 
He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: 


His Scout leader, his home, and parents 
and country. 


nN 


(Continued on page 543) 
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FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS AT N. E. A. (Excerpts) 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, CALVIN COOLIDGE 


I cannot be too often pointed out that the funda- 

mental conception of American institutions is 

regard for the individual. The rights which 
are so clearly asserted in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are the rights of the individual. The 
wrongs of which that instrument complains, and 
which it asserts it is the purpose of its signers to 
redress, are the wrongs of the individual. Through 
it all runs the recognition of the dignity and worth 
of the individual because of his possession of those 
qualities which are revealed to us by religion. It 
is this conception alone which warrants the asser- 
tion of the universal right to freedom. America 
has been the working out of the modern effort to 
provide a system of government and society which 
would give to the individual that freedom which 
his nature requires, 


Freedom Reigns 


lo provide for that human welfare which was 
the cherished hope of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the well wrought out plan of the 
federal Constitution it was necessary to develop 
the material resources of our country. There had 
to be created the instruments with which to min- 
ister to the well being of the people. National pov- 
erty had to be replaced with national possessions. 
Transportation had to be provided by land and 
water. Manufacturing plants had to be erected. 
Great agricultural resources had to. be brought 
ander cultivation. The news service of the press 
had to be established. The schoolhouse, the uni- 
versity, the place of religious worship, all had to 
built. All of these mighty agencies had to be 
eated that they might contribute to a unified 
itional life where freedom might reign and 
vhere the citizen might be his own sovereign. 


Universal Education 


\s a result of the activity of all these forces, 

r country has developed enormous resources. It 
as likewise to be admitted that its requirements 
re very large, but the fact remains that it has 
me into a position where it has the accumulations 

wealth and the means of production more 
lequately to provide for the welfare of its people 
ind more securely to establish their physical, 
nental and moral well being. 

You are making your contribution to this great 
vork in the field of education. It is here especially 
that the growth and progress of our country can 
ve most easily understood. We can realize what 

opportunity for securing the higher things of 


life they have provided when we recall that it is 
claimed that one of every four persons in this 
nation, either as pupil, teacher or administrator, 
is now in some capacity directly concerned in 
education. 

In the year 1921-22, the latest time for which 
complete statistics have been compiled, the stu- 
dents in the elementary and secondary schools and 
in the colleges and universities had reached the 
unprecedented number of 26,206,756, and the total 
number of teachers and administrators approxi- 
mately 882,500. 


If to this number one should add the parents, the 
members of school boards and the taxpayers who 
maintain them, it becomes clear at once how 
universal is the direct or indirect concern of our 
citizens with the schools. 


Three Million Illiterates 


It is not alone the youth of the land which needs 
and seeks education, but we have a large adult 
population requiring, assistance in this direction. 
Our last census showed nearly 14,000,000 foreign- 
born white persons residing among us, made up 
largely of those beyond school age, many of whom 
nevertheless need the opportunity to learn to read 
and write the English language, that they may 
come into more direct contact with the ideals and 
standards of our political and social life. 


There are likewise over 3,000,000 native illiter- 
ates. When it is remembered that ignorance is 
the most fruitful source of poverty, vice and crime, 
it is easy to realize the necessity for removing what 
is a menace, not only to our social well being, but 
to the very existence of the republic. A failure to 
meet this obligation registers a serious and inex- 
cusable defect in our government, Such a condition 
not only works to a national disadvantage, but 
directly contradicts all our assertions regarding 
human rights. One of the chief rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen is a right to education. The opportunity 
to secure it must not only be provided, but if neces- 
sary it must be made compulsory. 

The old one-room country school, such as | 
attended, ought to give way to the consolidated 
school, with a modern building and an adequate 
teaching force commensurate with the best advan- 
tages that are provided for our urban population. 
While life in the open country has many advan- 
tages that are denied to those reared on the pave- 
ments and among crowded buildings, it ought no 


longer to be handicapped by poor school facilities. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE N. E, A, CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


President Coolidge addressing the convention (upper left). President Coolidge greeted 
by delegates (upper right). President Coolidge approaching the platform (lower left). 
Jesse Newlon, president-elect, N. E. A., greeting retiring president, Miss Olive Jones (lower 
right). Portion of vast throng of delegates and visitors which heard President Coolidge, 
July 4th (lower center). Photos by L. E. Chenoweth. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
Address of General Herbert M. Lord, Director U. S. Budget 
Before National Conference on Thrift Education 


I is a good old American habit to brag. I 

sometimes feel like getting a little vainglorious 

about what we have done with our budget; 
and yet when I recall that England, where the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dates his powers back 
to the time of William and Mary, has had an ade- 
quate budget system since 1713, it gives me occa- 
sion to pause, and some little reason for restraint, 
inasmuch as we celebrated our third birthday the 
tenth of this month. 

I am to speak upon the subject of the nation’s 
business, with particular reference to the subject of 
thrift in the national government. 


Twenty-Six Billions 

We went into the World War with a debt of a 
billion and a quarter dollars. We came out of the 
World War on November 11, 1918, with a debt of 
nineteen and a half billion dollars, which in less 
than a year, August 31, 1919, had increased to 
twenty-six and a half billion dollars. To be accu- 
rate, $26,564,267,878.25. 


We not only came out of the World War with 
that extraordinary public debt, but what was worse, 
we came out with the habit of thinking and spend- 
ing in billions. And that habit of thinking, and that 
extravagant habit of spending, unfortunately was 
not confined to the Federal Government, but af- 
fected all of the lesser divisions of the Govern- 
ment in this country, and we entered upon a very 
saturnalia of extravagant expenditures. It was 
necessary that someone should set an example, and 
| am going to show you that the Federal Govern- 
ment has set an example. We faced a host of 
urgent problems that clamored for solution, and one 
of the chief of these was the cost of government. 
On the one hand we had acquired a greatly ex- 
panded public service; on the other we faced the 
necessity for immediate national economy. It 
was imperative that we curb at once the rising 
cost of government in its peace-time activities. At 
this juncture fortunately, Congress in its wisdom 
gave us a budget system. 


A Budget System 
There is nothing mysterious or extraordinary 
about a budget system. You probably all budget in 


Footnote: This lucid address by General Lord is par- 
ticularly applicable to California, where such drastic 
reductions have been made in essential appropriations as 
to vitally impair the efficiency of the State. The C. T. A. 
as always advocated sound economy and scientific budget- 
ng, whether personal, State, or National. Long before the 
Nation or this State budgeted their funds, the C. T. A. 
ad a budget system. This is now being expanded to 
eet the growing activities of the organization. 


a measure. I have kept a budget ever since | 
graduated from college. If 1 am entitled to any 
credit in this world it is because I have had the 
persistence through these years to maintain a bud- 
get, poor as it is, because I am the poorest book- 
keeper in the world. Sometimes I think I have 
more trouble with my own personal budget than 1 
do with the Federal budget. 


Probably you all budget. If you, like myself, are 
dependent on a fixed monthly salary for your main- 
tenance and living you do budget. At the begin- 
ning of a month, you probably take account of 
stock, as to what money you have, what your ir- 
come is going to be for the month, and then run 
over the amount that you know you must pay; your 
board, your house rent, your travel. And if there 
is anything extraordinary in that month that you 
did not have in the other month, you figure that 
you must cut out a little something here, provide 
for the unusual expense, and even if you do not 
put one figure to paper you are budgeting. The 
United States Government never did that until 
three years ago, not even that. 

Now, what is this budget? It is simply the 
common sense of goad business applied to the 
biggest business in the world, the business of the 
United States. 


The Budget Law 


What did that budget law provide? It provided 
that ahe President, whom it recognized as the head 
of this great business organization, should before 
the beginning of each year, send to Congress an 
itemized statement of what he would require to 
run this Government for the year. It required, 
very naturally, that he should submit with that 
estimate of what he thinks the Government should 
spend in the twelve months, an estimate of what 
money would be available under existing taxation 
to pay those operating expenses. It required that 
if his estimate of expenditures exceeded his esti- 
mate of receipts, he should recommend to Congress 
the measures that should be taken to raise the addi- 
tional revenue that would be needed. It also re- 
quired that if his estimated receipts showed an 
excess over proposed expenditures, he should 
recommend to Congress what disposition should be 
made of the surplus. 


The Budget Bureau in submitting its estimates 
for the coming year, 1925, showed a prospective 
surplus at the end of this coming year of $395,000,- 
000. Based on that, the President of the United 
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States, in compliance with this law, recommended 
to Congress a program of reduction in taxation 
which is known as the “Mellon Plan,” and which 
was submitted officially in the budget that was 


transmitted to the first 


Congress week in last 


December. 
The Bureau of the Budget 


that the President with his 
multitude of duties and demands upon his time, 


Congress realized 
would be unable to obtain the required data and 
to prepare this extraordinary budget which carries 
more than one thousand pages of statistical tables. 
In consequence they gave the President an agency 
styled “The Bureau of the Budget,” with a director 
at its head, who is the President’s executive, his 
financial manager on all things that pertain to the 
Government’s routine business. It is the business 
of this agency to prepare the budget. The Presi- 
dent utilized this agency immediately, not only for 
imposing his control over estimates, but for enforc- 
ing his plan for the unified conduct of the Govern- 
ment’s 


routine business, and for instituting and 


prosecuting a scientific reduction in the cost of 


Government in expenditures. 


Thoughtlessness 

The operations of this Government, involving an 
expenditure of more than $70,000,000,000, has been 
conducted in the most casual way in the world. 
We took in what we thought we wanted, and spent 
what we wanted to spend. The idea of leveling 
the two, the necessity of striking a balance to see 
that our expenditures did not run away from our 
receipts, seems never to have been given construc- 
tive 


thought. were the 


Fortunately we richest 
nation in all the world. Our resources were the 
greatest. We were singularly blessed. Our tax 
rates were among the lowest, and a few points 
increase in taxes here and there, and mostly in 
indirect taxes, attracted little attention as long as 
we had such an overflowing bounty with which to 
replenish the treasury as it was depleted, and as 
long as our tax demands were as modest as they 
were fifteen and ten and eight years ago. 


Cutting Costs 


Then came the World War, and you know what 
happened to taxes. In the span of years less than 
the fingers on one hand our featherweight tax bur- 
den became heavy as lead, and this Government for 
the first time in two generations faced the necessity 
of doing something and doing it quick to shrink the 
cost of government. Under the budget laws we are 
shrinking the cost of Government. Today the entire 
program of taking money from the people and 
getting it into the Treasury and taking it out and 


spending it, 1s 


based on the sane and 


simple 





realization that if we are to keep out of debt, we 
can’t spend what we haven’t got. In the interest 
of the taxpayer we must ask for the smalles: 
amount that will suffice; and in the interest of 
economy not only must we not spend more than 
that amount, but we must follow through on the 
taxing problem operation and see that what is 
spent is wisely spent and spent according to a 
scientific system of distribution. 


A Balanced Budget 


‘Today the policy of the United States Govern 
ment is the policy of a balanced budget; and the 
duty of the Bureau of the Budget, as the Presi 
dent’s executive -agency, is to cut down expenditures 
and keep them cut down, so that we may reduce 
taxation and at the same time balance the budget 


With that preliminary, let me tell you something 
about how we do that thing. What is the budget 
and how do we operate it? 

We have only 40 people in the Bureau of the 
Budget. That is enough. As long as I am Directo: 
of the Bureau of the Budget we will have no more 
Its danger lies in getting so big, with its overhead 
so extraordinary, that it will become unwieldy and 
useless. I have six assistants. We have 43 depart 
ments and independent establishments in the Govy- 
ernment. Those 43 agencies of the Government are 
divided among these six assistants. For example 
Mr. Stephens, one of my assistants, has the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and the District 
of Columbia. Each one of those three has an in- 
vestigator. The investigator for the Navy Depart- 
ment, for example, lives practically in the Navy 
Department, and studies it all the time. All the 
records of the Navy Department are open to his 
inspection, because he acts for the Director of the 
Budget, who speaks always in the name of the 
President of the United States. 


Sources and Destinations 


We find that it is necessary to know not onl; 
where the money has been spent, but we want to 
know where they plan to spend it, where it is going, 
because we may want to change its designation. 

With these six assistants having under thei: 
control these investigators, there is available for 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget at al! 
times the most intimate information as to what al! 
these agencies of the Government are doing, what 
they have done, what they plan to do, where the 
money is going, how much they have got left—not 
only what they have done, but what they plan to do. 

This organization was not sufficient to secure the 
results that we needed. We found that we must 
have certain “co-ordinating agencies,” as we cal! 
them, to bring about a community of interest, to 
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develop team work in the Federal service. So there 
were created various co-ordinating boards. To 
enable you to understand just how we operate those 
boards, I shall take up the problems that we faced 
for this current year that ends with next Monday, 
June 30. 


The Annual Meeting 


In June we have what we call our annual meet- 
ing, called by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in the name of the President. Here we get 
together as in town meeting, all the representatives 
of the Government who have an authoritative rela- 
tion to the preparation of estimates, the obligation 
of public funds and their expenditures. There is 
the President, who presides and addresses the 
meeting. He is followed by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The members of the cabinet 
are there and the heads of all the departments and 
independent establishments and bureaus—a _ very 
arge assembly. Here is where we build up our 
budget, exactly the way you plan each month for 
your own home budget, only we plan for a year. 
On June 18, 1923, we held that meeting. President 
Harding presided. The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget prior to that meeting called upon all the 
+3 departments and establishments for their best 
estimate of what they would spend in this year 
that closes next Monday, the year that was to come. 
\ppropriations had been made, the money was 
available. That estimate came to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the total they 
planned to spend this year, 1924, was $3,668,000,- 
00. Then he called upon the same agencies to 
estimate the amount of money they expected to 
receive next year. Most of these agencies control 
sources of revenue. He called upon the Treasury 
Department for an estimate of how much they 
expected to receive in customs and how much from 
nternal revenue, and on the War Department for 
the amount they expected to receive from the sale 

war munitions and reclamation, and all these 
sources. When that total came in we brought it 
together. They estimated that they would receive 
nly $3,638,000,000. That showed a deficit of thirty 
villion dollars. That is, they came in very cheer- 
illy and said, “We are going to spend $30,000,000 
ore than we expect to receive.” 


Poor Business 


Chat is not good business, so the Director of the 
Sureau of the Budget put this problem before 
President Harding prior to this meeting that was 
coming, where the policies are outlined for the 
oming year, and recommended that these people 
e required to spend $156,000,000 less than that 
3,668,000,000. That is, he was satisfied, after 


going over their estimated expenditure lists, that 
they could be cut down $156,000,000 without any 
loss in efficiency to the Government. This had 
President Harding’s approval. So we went into 
that annual meeting and he said to these people, 
“You want to spend $3,668,000,000. I will now tell 
you what you will spend. After you set aside what 
we are going to apply to the reduction of the public 
debt this coming year, which is $512,000,000, all 
your other expenditures must be kept within 
$3,000,000,000,” so as to have even figures to re- 
member. There we started. That was his policy, 
and his direction was to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to put that policy into effect. 


Instructions Mean Performance 


I think the people in the Federal service have 
learned by this time that as far as the Director of 
the Budget is concerned, the President's instruc- 
tions will be reflected in actual performance. 


There was the task. How do we go to work to 
cut down that program of expenditure by $156,- 
000,000? There is the total, $3,668,000,000 that 
they plan to spend, and it would seem that in that 
very generous amount it would be comparatively 
easy to cut out $156,000,000. That is the way the 
taxpayer looks at it. 

Let us examine that $3,668,000,000. What is in 
there? First, $940,000,000 for interest on the public 
debt. We cannot save that. We sadly put that 
aside, because there is no saving in it. We don't 
control it. 


Again we look, and find $512,000,000 for the 
reduction of the public debt, the most of it required 
by the provisions of the cumulative sinking fund. 
The sinking fund is a law that requires that every 
year we will apply so much on the debt, and that 
climbs up more and more. Each year as the interest 
reduces the sinking fund increases, so that in a 
little more than 20 years we will wipe out auto- 
matically all of the debt except that portion of the 
debt owed us by foreign governments. We can't 
cut that. 


Funds Beyond Control 


We now have $940,000,000 that we can’t save 
on, and $512,000,600 that is out of the equation, 
and we look again and find $688,000,000 for the 
veterans of three wars and the dependents of four. 
We would not touch that if we could. That is for 
the veterans. So we can’t save on that, and we 
push that aside. We study the more than 1,000 
pages of the budget and find other millions here 
and there scattered throughout those pages that 
are absolutely without our control. 


Now that we have taken out these extraordinary 
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amounts which we cannot control, which are con- 
stant, fixed charges, we have less than a billion and 
a half to which we can apply the principles of 
economy. How are we applying the principles of 
economy to that billion and a half on which we 
have got to save the $156,000,000 this year? 


Waste of Decentralization 


The principal source of waste in the Federal 
Government was its decentralization. We had 43 
departments and establishments, and as far as any 
community of interest was concerned, any thought 
of working together, collaboration, co-ordination, 
co-operation, it seems that those words had been 
left cut out of departmental lexicons. There was 
no thought of anything of the sort. So the first 
task that we had was to develop something in the 
way of team work, to bring these activities to- 
gether. The first thing that pointed to the necessity 
of something of that sort was the case of our 
extraordinary accumulation of 
amounting to billions, a 


war munitions, 
accumulation, the 
most of them held by the War Department, the 
Navy Department and the Shipping Board. Each 
of these departments and 
operated a most expert selling agency, but there 
was no purpose, there was no uniform principle of 
selling, no community of interest between them. 
What happened was that the Navy would sell at 
a sheriff's sale price, goods today that tomorrow 
the War Department would buy at the top market 
price. And so back and forth, just a waste of 
supplies and materials. 


vast 


established, set up 


Chief Co-ordinator 


There was appointed a chief co-ordinator, oper- 
ating under the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. He was given first the Federal Liquidation 
Board, to liquidate this extraordinary accumulation 
of munitions. The Federal Liquidation Board 
has nearly worked itself out of a job. We have 
liquidated supplies costing $3,764,000,000, for which 
the Treasury has received $1,295,000,000. We have 
transferred between Departments, where it was 
manifestly for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, supplies valued at $371,000,000. And I am 
happy to say that Uncle Sam will soon conclude 
his bargain sales, although we still have quite a 
nice little assortment of drydocks and marine rail- 
ways and some buildings and miscellaneous sup- 
plies which I will be glad to sell to any of you for 
$25,000,000 down and close it all out. 

Having co-ordinated the sale of supplies so that 
the Departments were working along established 
lines and we were under way with good business 
methods, the field of Government printing was 


clamoring for help. We are wasting a great deal 
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of money there, and so we established a permanent 
conference on printing. They have been operating 
now for three years, and we have made notable 
savings. For example, in 1921—that is the last 
pre-budget year, the last year free from budget 
control—the Government printing cost $12,876,000. 
This year it will cost us not quite $10,000,000. In- 
asmuch as the Congressional printing this year— 
and Congressional printing is included in both 
figures—will be considerably more than for 1921, 
the credit for all that saving and a little more 
belongs to the executive departments. 


Requisition Review Board 


These facts I am giving show how we are saving 
this $156,000,000. For example, we have organized 
in the Government Printing Office, in connection 
with this Federal Printing Board, what we call a 
“Requisition Review Board.” It is made up of 
expert printers, and they review all these requests 
that come from the executive departments for 
printing, to see if they can suggest modifications 
that will mean a saving. Since they were created 
and installed in their work, July 25, 1921, they 
have saved in excess of $195,000. Most of these 
savings have been effected by substitution of 
cheaper stock, simpler styles of binding, and correc- 
tion of errors in requests for printing. 


Specifications Board 


We have the Specifications Board, giving us 
standard specifications, making it incumbent upon 
all the Government departments to use that as the 
basis of our contracts, and we have a Federal 
Contract Board which is working out uniform con- 
tracts for the Government. Already they have 
given us a uniform lease that is now applied to the 
Government's entire business. We will spend this 
year $72,000,000 for rent, and I venture to say that 
when we have this uniform lease, which is an 
up-to-date, modern lease, in complete application 
throughout the Government, we will save at least 
10 per cent on that $72,000,000. 

We have in addition to that a Federal Purchasing 
Board which applies modern principles to pur- 
chases, and we are getting consolidated contracts 
for the general group of Federal agencies. We are 
saving through the largest purchases in that way 
many thousands of dollars. 


Real Estate Board 


Then there is the Federal Hospitalization Board, 
and the Federal Real Estate Board. Under old 
conditions if one agency of the Government in 
Chicago or elsewhere, it might be a representative 
of the Treasury Department, for example, wanted 
additional space, they went out into the market 
and bought it, regardless of the fact that another 
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agency of the Government right across the street 
might have just as good or better space unoccupied. 
We established the Federal Real Estate Board to 
correct that situation, and today no agency of the 
Government can go into the market and acquire 
property or space without clearing the request 


through the Federal Real Estate Board, to see 
whether or not there is Government space avail- 


able that can be used. Under the operations of that 
Federal Real Estate Board we brought Government 
agencies under Government roofs in Chicago and 
cancelled leases costing us more than $200,000 
annually. 


Area Co-ordinators 


We have as one feature of our organization 
what we call “Area Co-ordinators.” The country 
is divided into seven districts. New England is 
the first district. Commander Wadsworth of the 
Navy is our area co-ordinator for New England, 
with headquarters in Boston. All these co-ordinat- 
ing agencies add not one additional person to the 
Federal payroll. They are people who are in the 
service, doing this work in addition to their other 
work, 


Here is an illustration of what we do. The In- 
ternal Revenue unit in Boston needed 4,000 feet 
of additional space. In former times they would 
have gone out and hired it. They can’t do that 
now. They apply to the area co-ordinator, who 
has there a list of all the Government-controlled 
space. He checked up his list and found that the 
prohibition unit in Boston had 4,000 additional feet 
of space that they were not using. He looked at it 
and found it would satisfy the requirements, 
though there were no partitions, and partitions 
were necessary. He inquired in Boston Harbor and 
found that out at Fort Strong the Army had some 
material that had been salvaged, that was admir- 
ably adapted to the construction of partitions, and 
they were welcome to it. He secured his space and 
his material, but he had no workmen to put it up. 
He then went to see the Veterans’ Bureau School, 
and found that they had a school of carpentry with 
an instructor. The commandant of the school was 
lelighted to send the instructor with some pupils 
i Carpentry to put up the partitions. If you go to 
Boston you will find the Internal Revenue Bureau 
in these excellent offices, the space provided through 
the courtesy of the Prohibition Unit, made habitable 
through material contributed by the Army, and put 


up by the representatives of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
That is what we mean by “team work.” That is 
how we are saving your money. 


Team Work 


I could go on indefinitely through a long list and 
give illustration after illustration to show how we 
are bringing this thing about. It is all an effort to 
develop team work. We are preaching all the time 
to the people in the Departments at Washington 
that they must think in terms of the United States 
and not in terms of departments and bureaus. 

At Maryland University a short time ago I found 
written on a door in lead pencil the following 
statement as a definition of co-operation: “Co- 
operation means to so conduct yourself that others 
can work with you.” The development of that kind 
of conduct in the Federal service is one of the 
primary policies of the Bureau of the Budget. You 
know we have a scriptural example for this policy 
of co-operation. Seven hundred years before 
Christ Isaiah recorded that “The carpenter en- 
couraged the goldsmith and he that smoothed with 
the hammer, him that smote the anvil, they helped 
everyone his neighbor, and everyone said to his 
brother, ‘Be of good courage.’”” That is what we 
are preaching in the Federal service in season and 
out of season; and I say to you that that spirit, 
the spirit of that scriptural example is becoming 
more and more evident from day to day in the 
Federal service. The aloofness, at times actual 
hostility, that formerly characterized the relations 
between department and department, bureau and 
bureau, is being supplanted by friendly co-opera- 
tion under the impulse of the spirit of service for 
the Federal Government alone, rather than narrow 
restricted service for one of its subordinate parts. 


New Burdens 


The postal service bill would have added 
$62,000,000 or $70,000,000 annually to the problem, 
beginning with next year. The President vetoed 
that. 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation act which 
he vetoed was passed over his veto. This adds 
$132,000,000 to the burden next year. 

The reduction of taxation, of course affected the 
other side of the problem and reduced our revenues 
next year. It looks now as though we should do 
remarkably well next year if we come out with 
325,000,000 surplus. 


a 


“THE TWO MILLION DOLLAR CUT” in the educational funds of California is graphically 
shown in a large chart prepared by A. R. Heron, C. P. A., and being published by the California 
High School Principals’ Association, 
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SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION 
Excerpts from the Report of the Editorial Council 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
Chairman, Educational Council, Journal of N. E. A. 


HE principal question considered by the Edi- 

torial Council at its meeting this year has 

been that which concerns the proposal that 
the Journal departmentalize its pages. It is the 
belief of the editors, indorsed by the Editorial 
Council, that all of the material published in the 
journal should appeal, as far as possible, to all of 
the members of the Association. This policy does 
not preclude the publication of articles representing 
departmental and other specialized interests, pro- 
vide that such articles have a general appeal. 


The editors and the Editorial Council believe 
that the specific recognition of separate departments 
would be an unwise policy. First, because the 
Association represents so large a number of spe- 
cialized fields that the space allotted to each within 
the present limits of total space would necessarily 
be very meager. Secondly, because departmental- 
ization would greatly increase the editorial burden 
which is already too heavy for the very small staff. 
Thirdly, because the appearance of articles under 


departmental captions would tend to create an im- ° 


pression in the reader's mind that such articles are 
specialized and technical, and would consequently 
tend to limit the readers of each article to those 
athliated with the department represented. The 
policy urged by the Editorial Council, on the other 
hand, will encourage the publication of such de- 
partmental materials as have a general interest, 
and will consequently tend to unify rather than to 
divide the profession. 


Unity the Aim 

Personally, as I conceive of the Journal, this in- 
tegrating and unifying function should be the pri- 
mary standard in determining its policies. Indeed, 
as I see it, this is the fundamental function of the 
Association itself. In our Association, the workers 
in all of the fields of education are brought to- 
gether in a united group. Officially American edu- 
cation is highly decentralized. We have our 
geographical units represented by our independent 
and autonomous State and territorial school sys- 
tems, and in many of our commonwealths by an 
almost equal independence and autonomy of the 
local school systems. Added to this, we have our 
functional cleavages, represented by the divisions 
of the educational service. 

In the earlier years of its history, our Association 
did its first great work in bringing together the 
educational leaders from the various geographical 


This work it has continued until it stands 
today as by far the most influential force in unify- 
ing and integrating educational effort among the 
independent school units. 


units. 


Its great advance in 
recent years has been toward a unification of the 
functional divisions of the service. In our Associ- 
ation, the classroom teachers, the supervisors, the 
administrative officers, the lay governing authori 
ties, the research workers—in fact, all whose work 
touches in a responsible and creative way the field 
of education—meet in a plane of perfect equality. 


A Fundamental Principle 

Our Association reflects in theory, and, I believe, 
with increasing force in practice, the fundamental 
principle that, in the great work of education, there 
are no humble posts—that you cannot draw invidi 
ous distinctions among teachers without implying 
the same distinctions among those whom these 
teachers serve. Who, for example, would assert 
that a child in the first grade is either more or less 
important than a child in the sixth grade or a 
youth in high school or a young man or young 
woman in college? Or who would assert that the 
actual work of teaching can justly be subordinate: 
to any other function or activity that the educa 
tional service demands? But as long as we permit 
invidious distinctions to be drawn among the 
various divisions or so-called levels of our service 
we are in effect making just these absurd dis 
tinctions. 

We Are One 

Because I believe so strongly in this unifying an: 
integrating function of our Association, I am par 
ticularly anxious that our Journal should recogniz: 
the intensifying and strengthening of this functio: 
as its primary aim. The fact that we are on: 
profession and not a congerie of loosely afhliate: 
groups is the fact that I wish might stand forth 
sharp and clear in every issue and on every page 


It is one thing, however, to say that the Journa! 
should cement our diverse educational forces int 
a unified profession. It is quite another thing to 
take the detailed steps that will insure this outcome 
Our national problems in education will approach 
solution just insofar as every teacher in the land 
voluntarily accepts a share of the responsibility 
That responsibility may be shared in varying de 
grees. Our Association now enrolls in its active 
membership one-fifth of the personnel of public 
education, For a teacher even to enroll in the Asso- 
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ciation is to share in a significant way the responsi- 
bilities which the Association is seeking to 
lischarge. But the vast majority of our members, 
| am sure, wish to do more than this. They wish to 
take their part in the hard thinking, the painstaking 
research, the critical evaluation of facts, and the 
ireful construction of policies which are involved 
n the solution of the Nation’s larger problems in 
vur field. 
Fresh from the Classroom 


How the Journal may serve to bring about this 
inification and co-ordination of creative and con- 
structive effort is the specific problem that Mr. 
Morgan has set himself to solve. He has projected 
, provisional program which will be given a trial 
luring the coming year. This program is in part 
an outgrowth of a feature of the Journal which 
has been emphasized in the year just ending— 
namely the publication of a series of brief, succinct 
statements from members of the Association re- 
garding the outstanding problems they meet in 
their daily work. These statements have been pub- 
lished under the caption, “Fresh from the Class- 
room,” and the keen interest that our members have 
taken in these articles is good evidence that a 
1romising “lead” had been struck. It is now Mr. 
Morgan’s plan to summarize from these contribu- 
tions the specific problems that, from their fre- 
quency of mention and their inherent character, 
seem to reflect the problems of largest significance 
to the cause of American education, and to present 
these problems for investigation and study by 
teaching groups throughout the country. 

The first of the problems has received an Initial 
formulation in our June issue, and suggests a pro- 
gram for the coming year centering about some of 
the basic questions of professional ethics. In my 
judgment, this is a most significant problem with 
which to make a beginning on this new venture. 
Will you permit me to take a moment to tell you 
why I think that it is especially significant not only 
to each one of us as members of a great profession, 
ut to the profession as a whole, and more spe- 
cifically to the solution of the great National 
problems with which our Association is primarily 
concerned. 

A Stubborn Obstacle 


Those of us who have worked even in the very 
humble way that I have worked for the enactment 
of our Education Bill cannot fail to be impressed 
with a fact that we do not like to admit, but which 
still stands as a most stubborn obstacle across our 
path. It is the fact, that, as a profession, we have 
not yet secured from the public that measure of 
respect for and confidence in our collective judg- 
ment that will give to it the weight that it must 


have if our proposals for the improvement of edu- 
cation are to be accepted at face value. I shall not 
dwell upon the various factors that lie as causes 
back of this fact. 


Skeptical Laity 


It is in part, of course, the traditional and quite 
natural skepticism of the layman regarding the 
proposals of a professional group. Physicians, 
engineers, social workers, and other so-called 
“expert” groups meet the same kind of opposition. 
With us, however, its intensity is increased by the 
tradition that surrounds the popular conception of 
the teacher. As Miss Jones pointed out in her 
masterful address Monday evening, this was one 
of the most serious handicaps that our great fellow- 
worker, Woodrow Wilson, had to face. It is a 
handicap of our profession that keeps from its 
councils, both National and State, a large majority 
of our colleagues in our higher institutions. They 
prefer to be known as scholars and scientists, as 
chemists, economists, historians, classists, physi- 
ologists, even educationists—anything but teachers. 


Substantial Teaching 

It was this attitude that was clearly expressed by 
a candidate who was being interviewed by a uni 
versity president regarding appointment to a 
professorship. The candidate set forth his qualifi- 
cations for scholarly work in his own field of 
research, and then nonchalantly remarked that of 
course he would expect to do also a substantial 
amount of teaching. “It is not a substantial amount 
of teaching that we require,” the president replied 
—and the candidate’s hopes went up for he thought 
that at last he would be freed of this disagreeable 
duty. But his hopes were soon dashed to the 
ground. “No,” said the president, “it is not a sub- 
stantial amount of teaching that we demand, but 
rather an amount of substantial teaching.” Prob- 
ably it was the same wise executive who was asked 
by a prospective appointee how much routine 
teaching the position would involve. “Not a bit,” 
was the quick response; “if that is the only kind of 
teaching you are capable of, we do not want you 
at any price.” 

This attitude of the public toward the teacher 
and all too frequently the attitude of the teacher 
toward his own work and toward his fellows is a 
phenomenon of social psychology that needs to be 
studied, analyzed, and traced to its courses. And 
toward its correction, I believe, every effort of our 
profession should be directed. Personally, I think 
that it is far less violent than it was at one time, 
but the progress of our cause will be slow until it 
has been still further and very substantially 
reduced. 


(Continued on page 519) 
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Washington Meeting N. E. A. 





The Story 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE Washington, D. C., meeting of the 
N. E. A. was without question one of the 
most outstanding Educational Conventions 
ever held. Convening as it did in the Capitol of 
the Nation, the surroundings and atmosphere were 
significant. Coming at a time, too, when there is 
discussion throughout the entire country on prob- 
lems relating to education, and because of the 
Education Bill now before Congress, particular 
interest attached to this gathering of 
educational people. Certainly no meeting of the 
since the 


national 


Association under the 


delegate plan has been so significant for results. 


reorganization 


In a printed program of 80 pages one may find 
listed as speakers the names of men and women 
recognized as holding first place in the educational 
field. Four hundred and sixty-two different speak- 
ers appeared on the program, 220 different topics 
were discussed at the Section and Group meetings, 
and more than 30 subjects were presented on the 
There were 94 different com- 
mercial exhibits and 24 breakfasts, luncheons and 
dinners arranged, as listed in the program. 


general program. 


Miss Olive M. Jones demonstrated as the pre- 
siding officer, ability of a marked degree. She 
worked unceasingly during the year to prepare a 
program that should be of distinct value to all 
She 
presided with grace and dignity but was firm and 
forceful, showing tact and diplomacy and accorded 
justice to speakers and audience alike. 


teachers and she succeeded remarkably well. 


No time 
was uselessly consumed and her voice carried to 
every part of the assembly. From the opening 
session on Sunday, June 29, to the closing meeting 


on Friday, there was no weak spot in the program. 


At Its Own Home 

A double significance in meeting in Washington 
was that the Association could really be entertained 
by its own organization. Since the headquarters of 
the N. E. A. have been located at the Capital, the 
Association has grown from a few thousand to one 
hundred and forty thousand. Those who have not 
seen the headquarters building have no apprecia- 
tion of its splendid location and its adaptability to 
house the headquarters staff. Throughout the 
week there were thousands of visitors to the offices 
and expressions of satisfaction were heard on all 
sides and commendation for General Secretary 
J. W. Crabtree and his able corps of workers. 


of the Convention 


Seldom, if ever, has there been a more perfect 
local committee organization. Superintendent Frank 
W. Ballou of the schools of Washington and his 
various committees left nothing undone for the 
entertainment and_ satisfaction of the visitors. 
Official Washington extended the glad hand con- 
stantly and as a climax to a most wonderful week 
the weather was so moderate and delightful that 
nothing more could have been 
regard, 

The general sessions were held at the Central 
High School, where the outdoor stadium was used 
for the general meetings, with many of the section 
and group meetings housed in the high school 
proper. The stadium is so located that with the 
use of the amplifier not a word of any address was 
lost to any member of the audience however distant 
from the speaker’s stand. The Registration and 
Information Offices, Postoffice, together with the 
many commercial exhibits, were housed in the 


large first floor or basement of the high school 
building. 


desired in this 


Themes 

Of the general themes that received particular 
attention and around which President Miss Olive 
Jones arranged her program, were Moral and 
Religious Education, The Professional Aspects of 
Teaching and The Relation of School to Com- 
munity. One session was given to consideration of 
the contribution to education by teacher, principal, 
superintendent and parent. Miss Jones in her 
President’s address presented in a masterly way 
the ideals of the teaching profession. Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts on Sunday 
afternoon spoke from the steps of the Capitol on 
the Challenge to American Education. U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Tigert, Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou and other notable men and women, both 
from the Capital City and from the Nation at 
large, had prominent places in the program. One 
evening session was devoted to the relationship of 
the teacher to democratic ideals of government. 
The President of the United States, Calvin Cool- 
idge, was the speaker on Friday morning, July 4. 
This was an occasion long to be remembered. Ex- 
cerpts from his address are in this issue. 


There were a number of business sessions of 


the Representative Assembly. These meetings 


were given over largely to the reports of com- 
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mittees that had been at work during the year. 
[hese included reports on Classroom Teachers’ 
Problems, Rural Teachers’ Problems, Health Edu- 
Character Education, Illiteracy, Thrift 
Education, Tenure, Retirement Allowances, the 
Education Bill, and numerous other important 
reports. 


cation, 


Pilgrimages 

On Friday afternoon was scheduled a series of 
patriotic pilgrimages to historic spots, with approp- 
riate addresses and exercises. Throughout the 
week there were excursions made to points both 
within the Capital and in the surrounding country. 
Chis in itself proved of tremendous interest and 
value to the visiting teachers. 

Of departments and sections meeting in connec- 
tion with the Association, there were 17, and of 
allied organizations and other groups there were 
20. Many of these departments presented as 
speakers men and women of the highest order 
educationally and those who occupy prominent 
places in governmental activities, or in the world 
of industry and finance. 


California 


The western part of our country was well repre- 
sented at the meeting. California, with her 14,491 
members in the N. E. A., the largest number from 
any state, sent to the meeting a total of 174. The 
State Association was accorded 33 delegates and 
the full quota was present. In addition 84 delegates 
represented 32 professional organizations through- 
out the state, Upon the different programs there 
were listed 12 speakers from California. Two 
additional Californians were upon the program 
but were unable to attend, Superintendent Will C. 
Wood and Principal C, L. Biedenbach of Berkeley. 
Six of our California delegates appeared before 
the general session or delegate assemblys, seven 
spoke before department meetings. California fur- 
nished four department presidents and three of the 
othcial reports were made by Californians. Our 
state was represented 19 times upon the program. 

Great credit is due Mr. Wm. P. Dunlevy as 
State Director for the work he has done during 
the past year. Some 75 of the Californians jour- 
neyed to Washington in a special train under 
lirection of Mr. Dunlevy. The headquarters for 
California at the Hotel Washington were the most 
commodious and best adapted of any we have ever 
had. It was just tribute to his ability that he was 
re-elected to succeed himself as State Director. It 
is inspiring to note that the work of past years is 
bearing fruit. Every delegate and every Califor- 
nian represented not the particular locality or pro- 
fessional group merely but the entire State. There 
was noticeable a solidarity of purpose and desire 


for State unity that caused general favorable 
comment. 


Other national officers from California are Fred 
M. Hunter, who as Past President of the N.E. A. 
is life director, and Miss Mary Mooney, who is 
Vice-President of the Association. Both Mr. Hunter 
and Miss Mooney were prominently upon the pro- 
gram and notably leaders at the meeting, Mr. 
Hunter in presenting the report on Tenure and 
Miss Mooney in her address before the general 
session on the topic “As a Classroom Teacher 
Sees It.” Miss May C. Wade, who worked on the 
committee of the California Council of Education 
on Code of Ethics for Teachers, presented a report 
on this subject. Miss Ida C. Iverson as chairman 
of the Committee of One Hundred on Classroom 
Teachers’ Problems was favorably received. As 
indicating the realization of the delegates of the 
importance of the classroom teachers ‘in our 
Association and in recognition of the ability of 
Miss Iverson, she was elected to serve upon the 
executive committee of the Association. 


Californians at Work 


As a member of the nominating committee, Miss 
Lulu Shelton was elected to serve from California. 
Superintendent Mark Keppel was named as a 
member of the Committee on Resolutions. Mr. 
Lawrence E. Chenoweth, Superintendent of the 
Kern County Schools, was named for the Com- 
mittee on Necrology, and Superintendent S. M. 
Chaney of Willows to the Committee on Cre- 
dentials. 


Among the other Californians who appeared 
upon the program were Mrs. Emma L. Dacre, whe 
is President of the National League of Teachers’ 
Associations; Superintendent H. B. Wilson, who 
also served as chairman of the department; Miss 
Joyce E. Lobner of Oakland, Miss Fannie E. Me- 
Lean of Berkeley, Mr. Harry N. Shafer of Los 
Angeles, Mr. J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of San 
Francisco Schools, who is President of the National 
Council of Education, and the present writer of 
the Educational Press Association of America and 
Chairman of the Committee on Thrift Education. 


As President for the ensuing year, Superin- 
tendent Jesse H. Newlon of Denver was elected. 
Mr. Newlon has long been identified with the 
N.E. A. The choice is well made. 


Miss Jones has set a high standard but Mr. 
Newlon with his well known organizing ability 
will undoubtedly arrange a meeting that will be a 
worthy successor to the one just closed. 

The meetings of the delegates were enlivened by 
State songs. From time to time delegates from one 
or other of the States would proceed to the front 
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of the assembly and sing songs appropriate to the 
States. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Roy W. Cloud, the 
group from California acquitted itself remarkably 
well. The ability of Mr. Glen Woods of Oakland 
was recognized in his being asked from time to 
time to conduct the general music of the assemblies. 

The reports of Secretary Crabtree, of Treasurer 
Miss Adore and of the President of the Board of 
Trustees, Walter Siders, and of Dr. Bagley as 
Chairman of the Advisory Editorial Board, and of 
other officers were timely and brought forth spirited 
discussion. Dr, Bagley’s report appears in this 
issue, 

On Friday and Saturday preceding the opening 
of the Convention proper, there was held a Con- 
ference on Thrift and Conservation. This confer- 
ence was called under auspices of the Committee 
on Thrift Education of the National Council and 
the N. E. A. and was the most significant of its 
kind held. Many national organizations 
other than those strictly educational, participated 
in the Conference. These included such organiza- 
tions as The American Bankers’ Association, The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers and many 
national bodies representing social, industrial and 
commercial 


ever 


interests. Education has long desired 


to secure the active backing and co-operation of 
those representing interests other than our own 
and it is felt that a big step forward was made at 
this particular Conference in this regard. The 
address of General Herbert M. Lord, the Director 
of the U. S. Budget, given at one of the general 
sessions of this Conference, is printed in this issue. 


State Delegates, N. E. A., 1924 


Cagney, W. J., Hollister. 

Chamberlain, Arthur H., San Francisco. 
Chaney, S. M., Willows. 

Chenoweth, L. E., Bakersfield. 

Cloud, Roy W., Redwood City. 

Coale, N. O., Mendocino. 

Colbert, Gail, San Diego. 

Cravens, Mary R., Sacramento. 

Davis, Cecil M., Santa Cruz. 

Dunlevy, Wm. P., (ex-officio), San Diege. 
Ellis, Evangeline, Fresno. 

Gridley, E. G., Oakland. 

Gwinn, J. M., San Francisco. 

Hiles, Leta Severance, Long Beach. 
Hunter, Fred M. (ex-officio), Oakland. 
Iverson, Ida Christine, Los Angeles. 
Jacobson, Jeanette, Los Angeles. 
Keppel, Mark, Los Angeles. 

Krauss, Louise H., San Francisco. 
Lang, Mamie B., Red Bluff. 

Little, Isabel M., Santa Ana. 

Mack, Mrs. A. C., Bakersfield. 
Mitchell, R. P., Santa Ana. 

Mooney, Marty F. (ex-officio), San Francisco. 
Norton, Alice, San Francisco. 


Raybold, Irving, Los Angeles. 
Sandifur, Claude W., Hollywood. 
Shafer, Harry, Los Angeles. 
Shafer, Ina, San Diego. 

Shelton, Lulu A., Oakland. 
Stuckey, W. L., Huntington Park. 
Wade, May C., Berkeley. 
Welday, Samuel, Santa Barbara. 
Wheelis, Dorothy R., Los Angeles. 
Wilson, H. B., Berkeley. 

Yerge, Clyde S., Pasadena. 


Delegates from Local California Organizations 


Artz, Etta Ooley, Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club. 

Atkinson, Agnes, Fresno City Coumcil of Education. 

Avery, Eunice, S. F. Grade Teachers’ Association. 

Barbour, Marion V., Chico Teachers’ Club. 

Barrows, Jeanette, Berkeley Teachers’ Association. 

Boardman, Helen H., Santa Clara Teachers’ Association. 

Brenneman, Elsa, Glendale City Teachers’ Club. 

Broadwell, Laurine, L. A. High School Teachers’ Assn. 

Bryson, Jennie E., Alameda County Teachers’ Association. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Olive E., Long Beach City Teachers’ Club. 

Camper, Charles H., Chico Teachers’ Association. 

Cauch, F. R., Oakland Teachers’ Association. 

Clayton, W. M., Santa Ana City Teachers’ Association. 

Cotrel, Edna, S. F. Grade Teachers’ Association. 

Cranston, J. A., Santa Ana. 

Crase, Mrs. Drucie, Berkeley Teachers’ Association. 

Dillon, Alice, Oakland School Women’s Club. 

Duncan, Glee, Long Beach City Teachers’ Club. 

Dupuy, E. G., S. F. High School Teachers’ Association. 

Fisher, Devota, San Francisco. 

Fisher, Juanita, San Francisco. 

Fraser, Anna, Oakland Teachers’ Association. 

Friedrich, Mary, Oakland School Women’s Club. 

Frost, Blanche, Alameda Grade Teachers’ Club. 

Fulton, Theodore, L. A. High School Teachers’ 

Garrison, Dora L., L. A. City Teachers’ Club. 

Glazier, Marcella, S. F. High School Teachers’ Assn. 

Grabill, Gladys B., L. A. City Teachers’ Club. 

Haigh, Anna B., S. F. Grade Teachers’ Association. 

Hancock, Joseph E., Santa Clara County Teachers’ Assn- 

Harwell, C. A., Berkeley Teachers’ Association. 

Hauselt, Elizabeth E., S. F. Grade Teachers’ Association. 

Hemrich, A. Zella, Alameda County Teachers’ Association 

Holliday, Mrs. Viviene C., San Diego Principals’ Clubs. 

Holway, Elsie M., South Pasadena Teachers’ Club. 

Hutchings, Raymond R., Santa Barbara City Teachers’ 
Club. 

Irwin, Sue, Alameda County Educational Association. 

Johnson, Beth, San Diego Teachers’ Association. 

Kelly, Effa M., Pomona City Teachers’ Club. 

Kenfield, Coralie N., San Francisco. 

King, Ethel G., Berkeley. 

Klugel, Isabelle, San Diego Teachers’ Association. 

Kuehny, M. S., Principals’ Club of Los Angeles Ele 
mentary Schools. 

Le May, Dorothy, S. F. Grade Teachers’ Association. 

McDermott, Leuise, S. F. Grade Teachers’ Association. 

McLean, Mrs. Fannie, Alameda County Teachers’ Assn 

Massey, Herbert N., Alameda County Teachers’ Assn. 

Miller, Josephine E., L. A. City Teachers’ Club. 

Morrison, Florence, Oakland Teachers’ Association. 

Muller, E. E., Oakland Teachers’ Association. 

Newton, Willis T., L. A. High School Teachers’ Assn 

Oakley, Agnes, Long Beach City Teachers’ Club. 

Ostrom, Mrs. Ivy D., S. F. School Principals’ Association 

Paine, Mabel M., Yerba Linda. 

Stone, Fanny O., Glendale. 

Streeter, W. J., Santa Cruz. 


Assn. 
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rufts, Christie, San Diego. 

Utter, Mary, Berkeley. 

Wade, Lucy M., San Francisco. 
Welday, Mrs. Edith M., Santa Barbara. 
Woods, Glenn, Oakland. 

Woods, Mrs. Glenn, Oakland. 

Woolley, Mrs. Eva, Pasadena. 


Other Californians at the N. E. A. 


\lderson, Miss, Oakland. 

\nderson, Addie M., Escondido. 

\rthur, Beryl, Fillmore. 

\tkinson, May, Los Angeles. 

Baldwin, Nell, Paso Robles. 

Benthien, Elizabeth M., Marysville. 

Bishop, Edna R., Kingsburg. 

Bovers, Ethel E., San Francisco. 

Bridges. Harriet, Oakland. 

Coffee, Julia C., San Francisco. 

Cornwell, May L., Glendale. 

Cotrel, Lucy, San Francisco. 

Cranston, Mrs. J. A., Santa Ana. 

Cowan. Harriet. Sacramento. 

Dacre, Mrs. Emma L., San Francisco. 

Davis, Rose, Los Angeles. 

Dixon, Leroy, San Francisco. 

Dodson, Ellen Mackensie, Garden Grove. 

Downey, Mary L., San Francisco. 

Eakin, Mrs. J. A., Claremont. 

Eisner, Miriam D., San Francisco. 

Farrell, Elizabeth M., Oakland. 

Fennimmore, Amelia, Paso Robles. 

Fulton, Mrs. Theodore, Alhambra. 

Garrison, Mrs. Lulu B., Los Angeles. 

Goggin, Wm. A., Long Beach. 

Gray, Ella E., Glendale. 

Gray, Marian G., Vallejo. 

Gribben, Mary, San Diego. 

Hall, Mabel S., San Francisco. 

Halliday, Florence, Oakland. 

Hambleton, Miss Frances, Palo Alto. 

Hinkson, H. E., Oakland. 

Jones, Lulu A., State Teachers’ College, San Jose. 

Johnston, Edgar G., San Diego. 

Keyes, Gladys, San Diego. 

Knight, Emma, San Bernardino. 

Lahey, Mary, San Francisco. 

Long, Olive, San Diego. 

Martin, A. H., Long Beach. 

McMillan, Mrs. Charlotte, San Francisco. 

Meeks, Ida V., San Diego. 

Mitchell, Mrs. G. D., San Francisco. 

Ott, Cora, Santa Cruz. 

Patterson, Catherine C., Sacramento. 

Peterson, Anna K., ‘Claremont. 

Prentiss, Bertha, Berkeley. 

Reebsam, Henrietta, San Jose. 

Reinhard, C. J., Glendale. 

Reinhard, Mrs. C. J., Glendale. 

Reynolds, Helen, Glendale. 

Rich, Mary E., Glendale. 

Sabelman, Ruth, Covelo. 

Schon, Elsie M., San Francisco. 

Shafer, Alice W., Los Angeles. 

Sinnott, Gertrude, Oakland. 

Stark, Mabel C., Berkeley. 

Stevens, R. D., Los Angeles. 

erkins, Mrs. Josephine, Santa Barbara County Teachers’ 
Association. : 

Phelps, Ethel D., L. A. High School Teachers’ Association. 


> 


Reilly, Mrs. Georgia, Alameda County Teachers’ Assn. 


Reilly, Mary Jane, Berkeley Teachers’ Association. 

Reinholt, Oscar H., San Diego. 

Robison, J. A., Alameda County Teachers’ Association. 

Resendahl, Fannie, Fresno City Council of Education. 

Ross, H. H., San Diego Teachers’ Association. 

Roy, Essie M., L. A. City Teachers’ Club. 

Russell, N. Ella, Santa Barbara County Teachers’ Assn. 

Shannon, Marguerite, Santa Clara County Teachers’ 
Association. 

Shaw, Albert M., Los Angeles. 

Small, Pearl M., Fresno City County of Education. 

Smart, Ruth Adair, Long Beach City Teachers’ Club. 

Spencer, Edith, L. A. High School Teachers’ Association. 

Streeter, C. M., Santa Cruz. 

Streeter, Elsie, Santa Cruz. 

Sutton, J. R., Oakland Teachers’ Association. 

Tanner, W. G., L. A. High School Teachers’ Association. 

Utt, J. H., Stockton Elementary Teachers’ Association. 

Utter, J. P., Solano Teachers’ Club. 

Voolstedt, Ella L., Los Angeles. 

Wackerman, Theodora, San Diego Teachers’ Association. 

Wade, Lucy M., San Francisco. 

Walton, Thomas A., San Diego Teachers’ Association. 

Welbin, Curtis D., San Francisco. 

Welty, H. O., Oakland Teachers’ Association. 

Weyman, Vivian, Stockton Elementary Teachers’ Assn 

White, Edna A., Oakland School Women's Club. 


TEACHER WHITHER GOEST THOU? 
MARK KEPPEL 


President, California Teachers’ Association 
Superintendent of Los Angeles County Schools 


HE teacher must furnish the children with the 

foundation knowledge which assures success 
for those who are worthy. The call to the teacher 
is a great call. Teaching will become a .profession 
when truth shall be regnant in the world. Life, the 
Great Adventure, will be worth while, is worth 
while, only in proportion as possessors really live. 
The Great Teacher expressed the supreme need of 
man and the crowning work of the teacher when 
He declared that He had come into the world that 
men might have life and might have it more 
abundantly. The teacher is great only as he in- 
terprets life truly, gives it direction, supplies it 
with driving forces and makes it express itself in 
joy and satisfaction, 


Many people believe that the case of man is 
hopeless. They have gone under the very evident 
flood of greed, extravagance, unbelief, lawlessness, 
and crime, whose waves are breaking high on 
every human shore, and whose wreckage fills every 
almshouse, asylum, and prison. There is no need 
for despair. The case of man is still on trial. In 
this era man is out-traveling his social, moral, re- 
ligious, governmental, and educational institutions. 


Those perplexed, confused and drowning souls 
are assailing the forces of safety—the home, the 
school, the church, and the press. These are 
blamed for all the wreckage and death with which 
speed-mad man is strewing highway. Truth is not 
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impotent nor dying. It hath life eternal. It needs 
a more effective application to human problems. 
The teacher must supply that application. Its de- 
mand upon his time, his talent, his personality, and 
his life are all embracing. The teacher must give 
himself to his profession unreservedly. It must be 
his life. He must grow in every line. He must be 
that living paradox, a conservative radical. He 
can not wage his personal, industrial, and social 
battles as an individual. He must organize. His 
needs for a living wage, for tolerable living con- 
ditions, and for his place as a man among men 
must be made effective by organization and through 
expression, 


UNIFYING ADMINISTRATION OF 
EDUCATION WITH THE EDUCATIVE 
PROCESS 
J. M. GWINN 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


HE program for the education of the children 
as America is so complex and extended that it 
is almost impossible for one to comprehend it as a 
whole, from home and kindergarten to university 
and the life beyond the school. The organization 
of this vast program has been by parts, so that the 
program is an aggregate of parts rather than an 
This form of organization un- 
fortunately has influenced the teaching, the learn- 
ing and the supervision to the end that the one 
being educated must feel that his education is 
The life of the individual as a child 
and youth as he advances through his educational 
program is a unitary life, not broken in parts like 
the system through which he is advancing. 


organic unity. 


fabricated. 


There have been too many directors of the dif- 
ferent units of administration, and usually, the 
director of one unit has quite a different educa- 
tional philosophy from the director of the preceding 
or succeeding administrative unit. There is need 
for a comprehensive study to be made of the whole 
of the organization of our program of education, 
which study should keep constantly in mind the 
educational needs and the mental, moral and 
physical nature of the individual to be educated. 

It is, of course, necessary to divide in order to 
conquer, but it is equally important to consolidate 
the gains after the several victories. Directors and 
supervisors in elementary and high schools should 
provide for the necessary continuity in education 
and not direct their attention to a segment of the 
educative processes and leave all other parts out- 
side of their field of vision. Centralization of 
supervision, as well as administration, should be 
secured through the principal of a school with 
director and supervisors merely advisory to him. 
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THE NATION’S TEACHERS 
MISS OLIVE M. JONES 
President, National Education Association 


W ITH the establishment of the Representative 
Assembly, modeled upon the Government 
of the United States itself, and with the introduc- 
tion of the Education Bill, the Nation’s teachers 
served notice that they intend to stand unitedly in 
defense of the American principle of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all children, regardless of 
birth, wealth, or class; that they realize that on 
the defense of that American ideal of education 
depends the defense of the American ideal of 
democracy; and that they, the Nation’s teachers, 
are the people consecrated by their professional 
obligations to preserve that education and that 
democracy for the children they teach today, the 
voters of tomorrow. 


THE LINK BETWEEN THE HOME 
AND THE SCHOOL 
JESSIE L. LOUDERBACK 


President, Association of Visiting Teachers, 
New York City 


7 visiting teacher serves in a dual capacity. 
She seeks out both the cause and the adjustment 
of the problem. She is both educator and social 
worker. She is a specialist in her line to aid both 
the school and the home. The child is benefited 
because his difficulties—mental, emotional, social— 
are solved, and he is enabled to adjust himself to 
life. The parent is helped because the visiting 
teacher's extensive experience and training are 
placed at his disposal—parenthood, alas, being a 
calling requiring the greatest skill and as yet hav- 
ing no adequate preparatory course. 


The school is benefited because of the better 
understanding and adjustment of its problem chil- 
dren—their conduct and scholarship reflecting the 
improvements affected. The community will benefit 
when individual as well as groups of parents are 
co-operating with the school in its great aim. 


PAN AMERICANISM 
L. S. ROWE 


Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE geographical and economic development 

of the Latin American peoples should be taught 
to our boys and girls, and they should be made 
acquainted with the important contributions which 
these countries have made to the common culture 
of humanity. Their history abounds with fruitful 
lessons and their literature is saturated with the 
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spirit of those great pioneers who were willing to 
sacrifice everything for the attainment of freedom. 
[here is no prouder task confronting educators 
than the contribution of those permanent factors 
in the development of international unity and the 
maintenance of World Peace. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
RUSSELL SHARP 


Department Chairman, High School Teacher, 
Kansas City 


rT HE one feasible method is the establishment 
1 ot a departmental bulletin issued at regular 
intervals under the editorship of a classroom 
teacher and devoted exclusively to the interests of 
classroom teachers and classrogm problems. It is, 
we believe, entirely within reason to expect the 
treasury of the national organization to assume 
this expense of a modest quarterly to be circulated 
among teachers. The editor of the National Edu- 
cation Association Journal would escape the risk 
resulting from a delegation of his own responsi- 
bility and the classroom teacher at the same time 
would be immensely benefited. 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
JOYCE E. LOBNER 
Oakland Public Schools 


\W/ ITHOUT measure for the emotional reac- 

tions of the child, Curriculum Construction 
is sadly unscientific. Little is being done in re- 
search work along this line, which is one of the 
most difficult and least developed in the entire 
educational test field. 

Standard intelligence and accomplishment tests 
are influencing curriculum construction by giving 
rise to the idea of differential education, whereby 
each child is given the training he can make the 
most of, and whereby he may be held up to the 
highest standard he can attain. Between the two 
extremes of discipline and license lies the golden 
means of education by creative activity. 


TEACHER RATING 
NELL E. LAIN 
Kansas City Teachers’ Club, Kansas City 


HE most pertinent factors of teacher rating 
‘ae summarized as follows: (1) A rating 
system is desirable as it leads to self-analysis, an 
mportant step in self-improvement. It tends to 
greater efficiency in classroom instruction. It is an 
ittempt to reward merit, a most worthy motive 
which deserves our hearty support. 

(2) We recommend these modifications in the 
present administration of teacher rating in Kansas 


City, Missouri. Principals should not be encouraged 
to make the ratings for individual buildings cor- 
respond to the curve for normal distribution. Fine 
distinctions should not be made, and that when 
teachers have approximately the same professional 
standing as to experience, training, and ability, 
they should receive the same salary. No group 
should be limited to a certain percent—its only 
limitation numerically should be the number of 
teachers who are qualified to belong to that group. 
The ratings by principals should receive more 
recognition, Each teacher should be given a written 
copy of her rating to further mutual understanding 
and to work toward general improvement. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Digests and Excerpts 
ia TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS were in- 


vestigated by a Committee of One Hundred, 
under the chairmanship of President Harold W. 
Foght of Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

The members of the executive committee decided 
that “the function of the committee is largely or- 
ganizational as a means of connecting the educa- 
tional work being done by the Department of 
Rural Education with organizations and agencies 
working throughout the field of rural education.” 
The committee was then authorized to proceed 
with its final program—namely, to organize a 
strong committee in every State of the Union in 
conjunction with suitable rural agencies now at 
work there, and to secure the co-operation of these 
bodies through their national and state officials. 


ee) ¢ 

EACHERS’ RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 
fp been the problem of a notable Committee 
of One Hundred, of which Mr. Philip E. Carlson 
of Minneapolis is chairman. The committee pre- 
sented a valuable 22-page bulletin comprising a 
statement and an explanation of the fundamental 
principles of a teachers’ retirement system; why 
every state should enact a sound teacher retirement 
law; the teacher’s interest in retirement legisla- 
tion; state and local retirement systems now in 
effect; selected references on teacher retirement 
systems. 

Statewide teacher retirement laws are now in 
effect in 22 states and independently in 17 cities. 
The argument favoring sound teacher retirement 
laws in every state is excellent and business-like. 


« « *€ 
HE LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, headed 
Th Professor George D. Strayer of Teachers’ 
College, always presents a report that arouses 
lively interest. In discussing the Federal Educa- 
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tion Bill, the Commission forcefully declares that 
the bill aims to reduce the glaring educational in- 
equalities that mock the Nation’s ideal—an equal 
chance for all. Millions of American children are 
being denied any educational opportunity. 
The last census listed 1,437,000 children from 7 to 
13 years of age as not attending “any kind of 
educational institution.” Over 1,000,000 child 
were enumerated, counting only those 
from 10 to 15 years of age. Millions of other chil- 
dren are being given such meagre school oppor- 
that they be expected to reach 
maturity in ignorance, lacking even the funda- 
mental which 


now 


workers 


tunities may 


tools—reading and _ writing—by 
information may be acquired. 

Such conditions weaken the whole nation. The 
denial of school opportunities to millions of Ameri- 
can children is a matter that deserves national 
attention. 


+ * * 


ISUAL EDUCATION had been carefully 
ay ana by a large committee during the past 
vear and the report presented by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan occupies 16 printed pages. The  sub- 
committee reported on legislation; on communities 
joing’ excellent work in visual education; on 
administration 


methods, and on co-operation and research. 


courses of study; on current 
The most common mistake in using visual educa- 
tion aids is “lack of close correlation with courses 


of study.” 
The common mistakes are: 


1. Too frequently they are used as mere enter- 
tainment. 

2. No funds are provided to establish a central 
bureau of visual education. 

3. Programs are apt to be irregular. 

4+. They do not thought. Lack of 
vision on the part of many teachers—they do 
not persist in using what visual aids they 
have. 


stimulate 


Ww 


The assumption that any picture is of value 

without any explanation or comment by 
teacher. 

6. Lack of previous preparation—and lack of 

follow-up after showing film. Teachers ex- 

pect too much, and attempt to permit films to 

do all the work. 

Lack of knowledge of the technique of pro- 

jection resulting in poor projection. Lack of 

special training on part of teachers. 

8. Too many pictures shown at one time—too 
much seeing—too little observation. 

9. Failure to see that visual presentation should 

precede discussion or reading about the sub- 


ject under study. 


10. Lecture presentation rather than motivated 
lesson with pupil participation. 

11. Films used without sufficient class discussion 
Description of film should be sent out ahead 
of principal points to be noticed. ‘Teacher 
should talk during “filming” and class should 
be checked up on points noticed. 


* * # 


‘Span is reported by a Committee of One 
Hundred in a 59-page bulletin. This will 
prove a valuable handbook for all workers in this 
field. It contains the state regulations covering 
Tenure and tabulation and summaries from repre 
sentative cities, states and countries. Mr. Fred 
Hunter, chairman, presented the report. In sum 
marizing political dismissal cases the report states: 

1. No State, city or community can maintain and 
administer a school system in the interest of its 
youth if its teaching body and its school leaders 
are subject to the dangers of political assault and 
professional murder represented by some of the 
cases of political dismissal studied by this com- 


mittee. 


2. It is only a natural result that radical atti- 


tudes should develop and that a feverish tendency 
to organize for political protection should pervade 
the teaching ranks of many cities and states. 

3. Neither is it surprising that laws, rules, and 
regulations ensue which protect not only the 
eficient and professional-minded member of the 
profession, but also the incompetent and political 
minded member. 

4. The need of a careful developed policy which 
will protect the efficient, skillful, and professional- 
minded teacher and eliminate those who are not 
as apparent to any student of the situation. 


oe... 8 


Hee EDUCATION, the 160-page report 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education, comprises one of the most complete 
and noteworthy reports made at any N. E. A 
meeting. It outlines a comprehensive program for 
public schools and teacher training institutions and 
was prepared under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood; chairman. 

During the last ten years there has occurred a 
great wave of intense interest in and intensive 
development of health work in the schools which 
has been accompanied by unprecedented stimula- 
tion of interest in health by organizations outside 
of the schools, and the contribution to the schools 
from many outside sources of a fascinating and 
confusing mass of materials, ideas and devices for 
health teaching. 

This has made it desirable and necessary that 
the educational forces within the schools should 
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tudy, interpret and co-ordinate the aims, materials 
nd methods in the field of health education so 


that the schools of the country may be provided 


with -an educationally sound program of health 
aching. To do this completely would require 
vears of thorough investigation and experimenta- 


tion of a kind which it has not yet been possible 
to carry on, However, until such investigation 
may be undertaken, this report provides one of the 
best available guidances to the schools of the 
country relative to health teaching. 


Se ae 
bau ae OF INSTRUCTION. The De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, through a 


committee of which Professor Guy M. Wilson of 


Boston University was chairman, presented a 
standardized scale for measuring recitation units. 

The president and council of the Classroom 
[Teachers at the Cleveland meeting began to con- 
sider .a means of improving classroom work 
through a definite scale consisting of evaluated 
recitation units. They wanted something definite 
and specific with which to compare daily recita- 
tions and by which to judge them. 

In carrying forward the work it was decided to 
recognize the well-known recitation, techniques as 
leveloped through professional schools—namely, 
lrill, appreciation, problem, and project. With 
this in mind, teachers throughout the country have 
been asked and are hereby further asked to assist 
in getting good word-pictures of recitation units, 
with the idea of having them judged and arranged 
in order of merit. 

The purpose is to finally construct a scale of 
standardized units applicable to each recitation 
type. The work has gone forward slowly, and in 
this preliminary report the attempt is made merely 
to get the idea before the classroom teachers and 
to solicit further co-operation. Fairly good drill 
inits are at hand and these will be used to illustrate 


the plan. Sp 


& ATSPAWS is a provocative topic in the very 
fine annual report of the Secretary of the 
N.E. A. 

Mr. Crabtree devotes two pages of his well 
prepared and very readable 38-page report to a 
liscussion of opposition to the American free 
public school system and to the N.E. A. 

Some of the heartless interests, who are opposing 
the further development of education largely to 
keep taxes down to the minimum, are making cats- 
paws of some of those who offer objections from a 
religious point of view. This particular opposition 
fears the rights of parents are being taken over 
by the schools and that the costs of schools and 
school buildings are beyond reason. 


These people are led to oppose a Department of 
Education because it will develop unduly the costs 
of education and increase the tendency to give the 
schools greater authority over children. If true 
that there is a connection of this kind and that an 
element is “being used” it will be definitely known 
in due time and the connection will immediately 
become ineffective. Tax dodgers will bear watch- 
ing. They are choking the life out of the schools 
in more than one community. 

* *# *# 
[: LASSROOM TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS have 
been studied and reported by the Committee 
of One Hundred under the capable leadership of 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Denver. 

To those who believe that the community takes 
too little interest in the conduct of the schools, 
states the chairman, a staggering array of in- 
stances proving the contrary is afforded by the 
objections raised by the majority of classroom 
teachers to the interruptions of regular school 
work, caused by a vivid and persistent community 
demand for the consideration of various community 
projects. This complaint is more universal than 
any other. 

Next in universality to this objection, the most 
often criticized conditions, as revealed in the letters 
from the teachers, are the too large classes and the 
too great number of subjects to be taught. Of 
course, no fact is better established in relation to 
the educational conditions of today than that of 
the overcrowding of classes. 


DIGEST OF RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association, July 3, 1924 


The Education Bill 
R°* AFFIRMS unqualified support. Federal 
leadership declared necessary. Nation’s obli- 
gation toward removal of illiteracy, Americaniza- 
tion of foreign-born, training of teachers, physical 
education and equalization of educational oppor- 


tunity. ’ ee 
7 Private Institutions 


Citizens have the right to educate their children 
in either public or private schools, when the educa- 
tional standards are approved by the State educa- 
tional authorities. 


Professional Ethics 
The time has come for the preparation of a 
professional code. Special committee recommended 
to prepare a national code of ethics for the teach- 
ing profession. 
Status of Teachers 
Insecure tenure deplored. Tenure Committee 
empowered to actively support State associations 


(Continued on page 523) 
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CALIFORNIA’S CONTRIBUTION 
WM. P. DUNLEVY 


N. E. A. State Director for California, 
San Diego 


HE National Education Association conven- 
hans was a great success. The aim of Pres- 
ident Olive M. Jones to give a big vision to every 
teacher who came to Washington was fully real- 
ized. The whole week of convention meetings was 
built up toward a culmination in certain acts of 
patriotic service by the teachers of America in the 
Capitol of their and on its birthday. 
Patriotic pilgrimages were made on that day by 
various groups to a score or more of places dear 
to the heart of every patriotic American citizen. I 
can think of no greater good from any convention 
than the renewed zeal instilled in the mind of every 
teacher present to do his or her part still better in 
training the American youth. 


country 


California teachers contributed their full share 
in the big events of the convention. Two reports 
were pre-eminent for their excellence—that of the 
Tenure Committee, Superintendent Fred M. Hunter 
of Oakland, chairman, and that of the Thrift 
Committee, Arthur H. Chamberlain, chairman. No 
subject discussed at 
eager’ interest as 


the convention drew such 
tenure. All from California 
were proud of the masterly way in which Miss 
Ida C. Iverson, President of the Classroom Teacher 
Department, handled her group. She was elected 
one of the five members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. Miss Mary F. Mooney gave 
an excellent address on the general program and 
was re-elected to her present office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the N.E. A. 


Every teacher must have been proud of Cali- 
fornia for we were first in number of delegates 
(the official records show 115 California official 
delegates seated in the Representative Assembly). 
Our group of songs at the opening of one of the 
Cali- 
fornia badges were to be seen at every place of 


sessions made the big hit of the convention. 


historic interest and many from other states begged 
to be included in our excursions. 


More than three-fourths of our delegation went 
by special train of four cars, with one day’s stop 
at the Grand Canyon. To many of us the chance 
to get better acquainted with some of the finest 
teachers in the state was greatly appreciated. It 
was the consensus of opinion of those on the 
“California Special” that Californians shall and 
will always represent the whole state and not any 
particular section when we are sent as delegates 
to other parts of the United States. 


pois area 


The crowning event of the Convention was the 
Fourth of July address of President Coolidge. For 
years the great ambition of the N.E. A. has been 
to have a Department of Education with its Secre- 
tary a member of the Cabinet. When President 
Coolidge in his address pledged himself to support 
the organization of such a department, his audi- 
ence broke into tremendous applause. If the N. E. A 
is successful in this one thing, it will have earned 
all the support ever given it by the teachers of 
the United States. 


REMINISCENCES 
ROY W. CLOUD 


County Superintendent of Schools, 
Redwood City 


HIS is being written in one of the most beauti- 
ia places I have ever seen—Jasper Nationa! 
Park in the Rocky Mountains of Alberta, Dominion 
of Canada. Sitting by the side of Lake Beauvert— 
a sparkling gem of the highlands, with the snow- 
capped peak of Mt. Edith Cavell shining down 
upon us and the face of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain shedding his benignant rays over us—it is not 
dificult to hark back to the meeting which was 
fraught with so much of interest to the man or 
woman interested in the problems of education. 


Notable was the gracious manner in which the 
presiding officer, Miss Olive Jones, conducted 
affairs. No detail had been overlooked and a pro- 
gram of instruction and interest was given and 
followed. Miss Jones exemplified the shibboleth of 
our profession which is “service and co-operation.’ 
She presided, ruled and talked in a manner gra- 
cious and just in every particular. The teachers of 
America owe her a debt of gratitude. She gave a 
meeting which sought to bring all of the depart- 
ments of public school work into a harmonious 
whole. The N. E. A. now has the opportunity of 
becoming the determining factor in the policy of 
American education. 


The reports of the committees showed that rea! 
constructive work had been done by the committee 
members. Mark Keppel gave an inspiring address 
before the elementary section on the trend of public 
His theme, “Whither Goest Thou?,” 
told in his clear, forceful and direct manner, was 
an inspiration to his auditors. 

Miss Mary Mooney, president of the Bay Sec- 
tion, C. T. A., and vice-president of the N. E. A. 
gave an address before the entire convention in 
the Stadium. Miss Mooney was in excellent speak- 


education. 


ing voice and gave her idea of service in an un- 
mistakable manner. 
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Fred Hunter gave a comprehensive report on 
tenure which should be of value throughout the 
country. The California delegation was proud of 
him. Not only in his report but also in his re- 
marks from the floor he demonstrated that he is a 
leader in educational ideas and thought. 


The women of the nation were ably represented 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who told what 
education should do. Mrs. Catt has been prom- 
inent in reform matters for years and gave one of 
the great talks of the gathering. 


Arthur H. Chamberlain reported as Chairman 
of the Committee on “Thrift Education” and Miss 
May C. Wade spoke on a Professional Code of 
Ethics. They were both well received. Their 
ideas, if followed, would make for a_ better 
citizenship. 

The closing number and the big feature was 
the “Fourth of July” address of President Calvin 
Coolidge. Few of us knew that this great man had 
a boy at home, sick unto death, as he stood before 
us and reafirmed his belief in the public schools 
of the land. He showed a remarkable grasp of 
educational needs. He declared his belief in the 
“Educational Bill” and expressed the hope that it 
would pass and that a cabinet member would soon 
be a member of the official family. 

The day was made complete by a trip to Gettys- 
burg, where some of our forefathers had stood on 
another Fourth of July as a victorious host and 
where later that great American, Abraham Lincoln, 
gave to the world his Gettysburg Address. 

In the following days we saw many of the spots 
famous in American history. We trod the fields of 
the Valley Forge and Brandywine; climbed the 
“Belfry Arch of the Old North Church”; stood by 
the bridge where the “embattled farmer stood and 
fired the shot heard around the world,” and paid 
our respects to Miles Standish, John Alden and 
their valiant friends. We paused by the graves 
of Samuel Adams, Paul Revere and John Hancock 
and visited the homes of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Emerson, and Daniel Webster. We saw the room 
where Louise A. Alcott lived with Meg and Beth 
and Joe and Amy. We ttarried at the “Old 
Manse” and later saw “The House of Seven 
Gables.” 


These were some of the high lights of a great 
convention. 


SIERRAS WANTED 
Copies of Sierra for March and April, 1924, are 
urgently needed at C. T. A. headquarters. Please 
send your spare copies to 933 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. Your courtesy will be much appreciated. 


A RICH WEEK 
L. E. CHENOWETH 
County Superintendent of Schools, Bakersfield 


HE week in Washington, with the splendid 
‘aun messages and the opportunity to 
see the wonders of the seat of our national govern- 
ment, together with those historic spots which 
mean so much to us as Americans, marked high- 
tide for successful N. E. A. meetings, in my 
opinion. 

It was a rich intellectual, cultural and spiritual 
feast, from which not one of the 15,000 delegates 
and friends of education departed unsatisfied. 

The effect upon each individual attending the 
wonderful convention was marked, making us 
more patriotic and thoughtful, more earnest to 
impart the lessons gained there, to our fellow men 
and women as well as the children in our schools. 

While it was all wonderful, to my mind the out- 
standing feature was when President Calvin Cool- 
idge stood before that vast audience of 25,000 intent 
listeners on a bright Fourth of July morning and 
as a message for the delegates to carry home, gave 
utterance to unqualified endorsement of our public 
schools, greater support for rural schools, in- 
creased funds for education, an educational seat in 
the cabinet, the protection of childhood from ex- 
ploitation, and the effacement of illiteracy. 

It was my good fortune to visit the historic spots 
about Boston and through New England, as well 
as Canada, on the homeward trip, but the great 
N. E. A. convention in Washington was richest in 
the inspiration and real beneficial educational mes- 
sages it brought to me. The finest thing for educa- 
tional advancement would be that every teacher 
and educator in California might be a member of 
this great organization and derive the benefits 
from its deliberations. 


YES! OF COURSE 


I must have the Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen (California High School Teachers’ 
Association), a dynamic research volume of 
406 pages. 

Send me the book at once and bill me for 
$2.50 plus postage. 


(City and State) 
Mail this coupon to the Association, 933 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
See Page 8 for detailed account of the book. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 


N May, 1924, was published a report, of over 
400 pages, on education in Cali- 
The this volume have 
been assembled by a “Committee of Fifteen” com- 
high principals, school 
superintendents, department heads, deans, college 
and Through the active 
interest and vision of Horace M. Rebok, President 
of the California High School Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, the 


secondary 
fornia. materials for 


prising school teachers, 


university professors. 


investigation formulated and 
He perceived the need for a thorough- 
going self-survey of the secondary field by those 
who were actively working in that field and in- 


timately familiar with its problems and aspirations. 


was 
launched. 


The duties of the Committee were outlined as 


follows: 


1. To define the 
secondary education. 


purposes and objectives of 


2. To state the range and character of instruc- 


tion to be given, including needed changes in 


courses of study and methods of instruction. 


3. To suggest a group of typical courses of study 
sufficiently wide in scope to meet the different needs 
of pupils living in the several parts of the state 
and under varied social 


of life. 


and economic conditions 


The American Free Public High School 


The American free public high school has had 
an exceedingly rapid development and has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree in fulfilling the de- 
mands which have been made upon it. 


America’s program of secondary education rep- 
resents a profound conviction on the part of the 
citizens that high school education is necessary. 


The present age is one of extraordinary trans- 


ition and readjustment in social, economic and 
cultural life. In order to meet the rapidly chang- 
ing requirements of this complex new age, it is 
incumbent upon the American Free Public High 


School constantly to reorganize and recreate itself. 


The aim of the Committee of Fifteen is to ascer- 
tain the strengths and weaknesses in current high 
school practice. Where and how are high schools 
best meeting the requirements of modern life? In 
what ways can high schools be aided in continuing 
and enlarging their successful programs? How 
can the excellent morale, superior work and high 
standards which characterize certain high schools 
be made available for all high schools? 


Not a Finished Survey 

Rugh, chairman of the committee 
emphatically states that this “report is in no sense 
whatever a survey.” It is, 


Professor 


however, a serious 
attempt on the part of people whose daily work 
lies in the domain of secondary education, to 
examine critically into and report on some prob 
lems affecting California high schools. 

It is, therefore, a series of preliminary and 
special reports rather than a unified or final report. 
Much of the material is foundational in character 
and will be used as a basis for further study of 
teachers, principals and by future committees. 

Contents 

The scope of this preliminary report may be 
indicated by the 
contents: 


following statement of its 
1. A philosophy of American secondary educa- 
tion, 
California high school statistics. 
Unit teaching costs. 
Educational guidance of pupils. 
’ The varying needs of pupils. 
6. Tenure of high school teachers. 
Outside activities of pupils. 


Lane wh 


“I 


8. How school and community can co-operate. 

9. Commercial education. 

10. Specific high school problems. 

11. Books and 
teachers. 


magazines for high school 

A Philosophy of American Secondary Education 
by Professor Charles E. Rugh, states the task and 
objectives of the high schools. Human behavior is 
the supreme task. American education has its own 
distinctive spirit. Life tensions must be recognized 
The theory of method is discussed by Professor 
Rugh. Teaching is causing learning. The laws of 
learning are outlined. The analysis of character 
is made, with particular emphasis upon power, 
judgment, and good will. Discipline, authority and 
obedience, and recovery from wrong doing are the 


concluding topics in Professor Rugh’s treatise. 


He declares that “the greatest need in America 
today is for a sound educational philosophy. 
America not only traced ancestry to Europe but 
was in the habit of looking to Europe for leader- 
ship in science, art, philosophy and theology. None 
of these forms of human achievement saved 
Europe from its present terrible condition. Either 
they could not, or they were inoperative. In either 
case, America must pursue another course. 
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“Every American child should receive an educa- 
tion inspired and dominated by the spirit of 
\merica, not for purposes of self-glorification, cer- 
tainly not in the interest of isolation and provin- 
cialism, Time was when each school reflected local 
public opinion. Good schools will always do so; 
but the time has come when local public opinion 
must cease to be provincial.” 


California School Statistics. These tables include 
attendance by races, high school population, size 
and curriculum, the high school pupil, the high 
school teacher, the high school principal, public 
opinion of California High Schools. A_ typical 
quotation from these thought-provoking summaries 
is that “mere than 50 per cent of high school stu- 
dents do not engage in: (a) Special subjects outside 
of school; (b) school athletics (outside of required 
physical education) ; (c) employment for wages; 
d) community social service work.” 

Questionnaires. Seventeen pages are devoted to 
reproductions of typical outlines which were used 
in gathering the California school statistics. 


Unit Teaching Costs. This paper by Robert J. 
Teal, principal of Madera Union High School, 
shows that mechanical arts, mechanical drawing, 
agriculture and home economics are among the 
more expensive subjects and that history, com- 
mercial arithmetic and English are among the 
cheaper subjects. The unit costs vary considerably 
in high schools of different sizes. 


The report of a special committee on Guidance 
by Wm. M. Proctor, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Stanford University, shows that all teacher- 
training institutions should offer courses that will 
equip men and women who are to be in charge of 
high schools, particularly the small and medium- 
sized ones, for the performance of their guidance 
function. It indicates, as well, that provision 
should be made for the training of special coun- 
selors to meet the growing demands of the large 
high school for experts along the lines of educa- 
tional, vocational, and moral guidance. 

Miss Alice Ball Struthers, vice-principal of 
McKinley Junior High School, Los Angeles, has 
made an excellent report on Adjustments to the 
Varying Needs of Pupils. She describes her 
methods of homogeneous grouping and _ special 
rooms. The socializing of over-age, sub-normal 
oys is given special attention. Misfit girls, border- 
line cases and superior groups are described. Con- 
cerning educational tests Miss Struthers states that 
we do not claim that the educational tests are 
perfect, but that they are so far superior to the 
invalid, variable, uninterpretable teachers’ marks 
to which we have been used, that they are recog- 


nized by most progressive educators as very much 
worth while and a step in the right direction. 

Miss Elizabeth Arlett, principal of the Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland, makes a 
brief statement concerning the ninth year. 


The Tenure of high school teachers and prin- 
cipals and the causes of the labor turnover in the 
field of high school teaching are discussed by 
George C. Jensen, principal of the Eureka sec- 
ondary schools. Living conditions, employment 
agencies, attitude of administrators and the Cali- 
fornia tenure law are described as four definite 
causes for the large labor turnover. 

Miss Sarah Sturtevant, formerly dean of girls 
of the University High School, Oakland, reports 
on the status of Extra-curricular Activities. This 
report occupies thirty pages and is prophetic of a 
new order of things in the high schools. She 
elucidates the changes in industrial and social rela- 
tions, describes the girls’ advisor, investigates the 
social program of the school and summarizes the 
tremendous possibilities that extra-curricular activ- 
ities provide. 

Character education is emphasized by Miss 
Sturtevant, who states that “it has become clear 
that as valuable as academic knowledge is as an 
instrument of power, difficulties in the body politic 
often come from the character of persons possess- 
ing the power of scientific knowledge. So patent 
has this fact become, that in the minds of some 
there is a fear that, unless the character of the 
people who use the tools of power be improved, 
civilization is but plotting its own destruction. 
Therefore, character becomes an important objec- 
tive in a system of education, and character rises 
to the place of chief objective of secondary educa- 
tion, where the instinctively social aptitudes of the 
students concerned lend themselves to lessons in 
the fine art of living with people on terms con- 
ducive to individual happiness and social health.” 

The head of the department of home economics 
at Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Miss 
Essie L. Elliott, renders a report on the articulation 
of school and community including quotations on 
the project method and a bibliography. Miss El- 
liott states that if the 127 high schools reporting 
are indicative of the entire number in the state, 
much splendid work is being done in California 
to bring the school and community into a closer 
relationship and into a harmony of interests. 


A survey of commercial education was made by 
Earl W. Barnhart, chief of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Service, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The report covers the demand for commercial 
education, organization of commercial courses, and 


(Continued on page 527) 
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CALIFORNIA STATE CONFERENCES ON 
RURAL EDUCATION 
MRS. GRACE E. STANLEY 
State Commissioner Elementary Schools 


N May 26, 1924, Professor E. L. Eby of 
the University of Southern 

Branch, invited organizations and persons 
interested in rural life to attend a rural teacher 
training conference in Los Angeles. About fifty 
people representing farm bureaus, home demon- 
stration agencies, county libraries, county superin- 
tendents, rural supervisors, women’s clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, county nurses and others 
interested attended the meeting. 


California, 


After interesting 
and enthusiastic discussions of the problems the 
conference passed a resolution asking the State 
Board of Education to co-operate with the uni- 
versity in calling two conferences to be held during 
summer session, one in the bay region and the 
other in Los Angeles. 

Pursuant to this request the conferences were 
called by Professor E. L. Eby, who represented 
the university, and Mrs. Grace Chandler Stanley, 
representing the State Board of Education. 

The bay conference was held at the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers’ College on July 25 and 26, 
with about 70 in attendance. The Friday morning 
conference was presided over by C. H. Neilson, 
county superintendent of Butte county. The prob- 
lems of the rural field were set forth very clearly 
by Dr. C. W. Waddle of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. The first problem is a 
matter of finance, and the second of supply and 
demand. He called attention to the fact that the 
Southern Branch before the war was turning out 
775 teachers a year. The maximum since that time 
has been 400. He spoke particularly of the work 
of Mr. Neil, rural supervisor in Los Angeles 
county, who had made a campaign among the 
patrons of the schools in his section of the county 
to raise the salaries of the teachers. He also spoke 
of the necessity for better training of teachers in 
order that they might be more competent. 

The motion was passed that a committee be 
appointed to work out a plan for encouraging our 
brightest and best high school students to enter the 
teachers’ colleges and prepare for elementary work. 

The afternoon session was presided over by Mr. 
Vaughan MacCaughey, 
being 


the topic for discussion 
Rural School as a 
Frontier in the Dynamic Reorganization of Our 
Schools.” After a number of teachers in the field 
had been heard from it was decided that the rural 
schools offered the best opportunity for experimen- 


“Opportunity of the 


tation and that every county should be encouraged 


to establish and demonstratio: 


schools. 


experimental 


It was also agreed that the course of study for 
rural schools should be flexible and should be 
worked out by the teachers and children in each 
community. The responsibility of teacher training 
institutions for training rural teachers was very 
ably presented by Mr. Archibald Anderson, acting 
president of the San. Francisco State Teachers’ 
College. He called attention to the special adapt 
ability of the individual system as taught in his 
institution for use in rural schools. 

Dr. Tully Knoles of the College of the Pacific 
gave a very interesting and humorous talk in 
which he explained the theory upon which he 
selected teachers for his institution, which was that 
they be able to give the right attitude to their 
students, 

Professor Grifin of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the University of California suggested 
the possibility of greater co-operation between the 
high school departments of agriculture and the 
elementary schools within the district to the end 
that teachers of agriculture, instead of putting in 
part time on agriculture, could devote their whole 
time to it and at the same time build up rural- 
mindedness in the elementary schools. 

On Saturday Mr. Will C. Wood, superintendent 
of public instruction, was present and outlined a 
plan for the improvement of the rural schools. He 
spoke of the possibility in the work of the com- 
mittee on the reorganization of the elementary 
curriculum and asked the county superintendents 
and supervisors to co-operate ini carrying this 
work out, as the most of it would have to be done 
by unpaid workers. He spoke of the desirability ot 
keeping Amendment Sixteen in effect, and sug 
gested that financial problems could be handled to 
better advantage by co-operation between high 
schools and the grammar schools within the high 
school district. To give teachers a rural attitude 
he suggested local institutes of at least two weeks 
of extensive training in rural school problems an: 
the extension of rural supervision. He urged the 
conference to organize for the support of Amend 
ment Sixteen and Rural Supervision. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Wood's 
report the opportunities of the county library were 
noted, and also the possibility of extending service 
to the rural schools through radio. 

The Los Angeles meeting was held the following 
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week, August 1 and 2, and was called to order by 
Professor Eby. About one hundred attended this 
meeting and very lively discussions of the problems 
took place. 

The Friday morning session was presided over 
by Mr. Merton E. Hill, principal of Chaffey Union 
High School and Junior College. Professor Palmer 
of Cornell University gave a very splendid address 
on the nature study work as carried on in the rural 
schools of New York. He had samples of the leaf- 
lets that were sent out and other material used in 
carrying on the work there. Mrs. Grace C. Stan- 
ley gave a report of the San Francisco conference. 


The topic for the afternoon was “The Training 
i Rural Teacher Should Have.” A paper by Mr. 
R. J. Werner, state supervisor of agriculture, pre- 
cipitated a very lively discussion regarding the 
extent of variation there should be in the training 
for rural teaching from that given for city teaching. 


The Saturday morning meeting was presided 
over by Miss Ada York, superintendent of schools 
of San Diego county, with “The Responsibility of 
the Teacher Training Institutions for Rural 
Ceacher Training” as the topic for discussion. 

President E. L. Hardy of the San Diego State 
Teachers’ College presented a solution of the 
problem from the standpoint of an enlarged dis- 
trict, preferably using the county as the unit of 
administration. President C. L. Phelps of the 
Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College offered 
some very practical suggestions for the improve- 
ment of school buildings for rural communities and 
for the addition of domestic science and manual 
training in one-teacher schools. 

The viewpoint of the parents was very ably and 
interestingly presented by Mrs. Clark McQuen of 
the County Chamber of Commerce of Riverside. 
She asked that county districts be given still more 
aid for the payment of teachers’ salaries, 

Mrs. Guy Glazier, president of the Ninth District 
Parent-Teacher Association from San Diego county, 
spoke on the practical ways in which teachers and 
parents could co-operate for the improvement of 
the schools. 

The time passed all too quickly and the confer- 
ence adjourned with the desire that gatherings of 
a similar nature be called from time to time. 


A Constructive Program 


As a result of these conferences the following 
program is suggested as embodying the consensus 
‘f opinion of those in attendance: 

1. The policy of increasing the pay of rural 
teachers and of establishing a salary schedule in 
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SUPERVISED PROJECT WORK IN 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
R. J. WERNER 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Instruction, 
Sacramento 


NE of the chief aims of supervised project 
ss in agricultural education is to insure 
the first-hand knowledge of the student with that 
phase of farming in which he is being prepared 
to engage. Our forefathers secured this first-hand 
knowledge by the apprenticeship or indenture 
system. However, project work on the boy’s home 
farm will accomplish, in a large measure, the de- 
sirable results of apprenticeship training. At the 
same time it provides larger opportunities for 
teaching and learning than apprentiteship usually 
afforded. 

Both the school and the farm have their par- 
ticular functions to perform in efficient agricultural 
education. The proper mental habits, skills and 
abilities may be better fostered in the school en- 
vironment, but unquestionably the development of 
the corresponding physical attributes can be better 
accomplished on the farm. 

The slogan “Earn and Learn” has been in use 
for several years. If we think of project work in 
terms of farming perhaps we may measure the 
results in financial terms. For instance, last year 
906 boys completed projects in poultry with an 
average of 63 birds per pupil, with a total return 
of $55,300, or approximately $61 per pupil and 
almost $1.00 per bird. 

In addition to immediate returns, agricultural 
education, in common with all education, has its 
culture, its vision and its mental discipline. This 
has been recognized both by the State Board of 
Education and by our conservative educational 
institution, the State University. The former has 
agreed that the vocational program meets their 
requirements for high school graduation, besides 
giving training which prepares the student for 
actual participation in farming. The State Uni- 
versity accepts the vocationally trained boy or girl 
on a par with high school graduates. This proves 
that the vocationally-trained students, in addition 
to training for their life work, have acquired the 
necessary background to pursue higher education 
if they so desire. 

We assume this project-training to begin in 
adolescence, when the boy is looking back on child- 
hood and forward to manhood. The toys of earlier 
life are discarded for man-sized tools and equip- 
ment. The old “coaster” with its makeshift 
steering-gear is put away for the Ford “speedster.”’ 
His make-believe play and the impersonation of 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTITUTES IN CALIFORNIA 


A. E. YODER 
Salinas High School 


HERE should be more co-operation between 

the state department and the county superin- 

tendents in the formulation of a definite 
policy for the entire state, subject, of course, to 
modifications to suit local conditions, Each county 
superintendent should still be responsible for the 
success of the institute in his own county, but at 
the same time should have the benefit of the 
broader knowledge of the state department of the 
recent trend of educational policies. 

2. The lecture method of conducting the institute 
should be reduced to the minimum. In the first 
place, lectures even of the highest type cannot be 
remembered in too large doses. In the second place, 
the time of the institute is needed for a discussion 
of the actual problems of the teacher. 

3. Have a mapping out of the outstanding prob- 
lems in the field of education for the various groups 
of teachers, with suggestions for methods of study- 
ing the problems through the year. At the next 
institute there should be reports from teachers of 
the results of their investigations and reports on 
any progress made of the 
problems. 


toward the solution 
Round Tables 

4. Every institute should devote at least half its 
time to round table discussions. The groups should 
be composed of those whose interests are the same. 
The practice in some institutes of simply dividing 
into a high school group and a grammar group is 
not a satisfactory method 
tables. 


of conducting round 
Teaching is becoming a more and more 
specialized profession, and it is not easy to find 
practical topics which would be of interest to all 
the high school teachers of the county. At any rate, 
such topics would not be the most vital problems 
of the teachers of the various departments. This 
_feature of institute procedure is carried on very 
satisfactorily in most of the counties of California, 
but there are still a few counties in which more 
round table sections are very necessary. The topics 
for discussion should be placed in the hands of 
the teachers in advance of the institute so as to 
give everyone a chance to prepare his contribution 
to the discussion. 

5. There should be some provision for demon- 
stration teaching. Since one of the purposes of the 
institute is to improve the methods of the teachers 
of the county they have a right,to see some of the 
finest exemplifications of real teaching by some of 
the leaders in their own field. The county superin- 
tendent, in his travels over his county, must run 


across many examples of excellent classroom tech 
nique from which he could choose the best for a 
place on his institute program. Provision might be 
made for a discussion of the demonstration, not in 
a spirit of criticism, but for the purpose of actually 
applying the method to conditions in other schools. 


Exhibits 

6. Institutes should make more use of exhibits 
This should be the contribution from the teachers 
themselves of the best work they have done during 
the year. The material should be sent either to 
the county superintendent or to the leaders of the 
various round table groups, or to a special com- 
mittee who would see to its arrangement and 
display at the institute. The material should in- 
clude all sorts of busy work, outlines of courses 
and examples of any constructive pieces of work 
done during the year. Announcement of this policy 
might inspire many teachers to do better work in 
preparation for the exhibit. Provision should be 
made on the institute program for a_ systemati 
study of the exhibits. 

7. Each program should be centered around 
some special educational policy or movement, and 
should lead to some definite conclusions regarding 
the adoption of that policy in the county. 

8. It appears that some of our institute program 
makers have failed to recognize the high educa- 
tional standing of our California teachers, and 
have given legitimate grounds for the oft-repeated 
complaint that the lectures are a mere “repetition 
of what we learned at training school.” Institute 
lecturers should recognize the fact that they are 
addressing a group of highly trained experts to 
whom the ordinary platitudes are more or less of 
a bore. If California is able and willing to pay 
the price of having such a high grade teaching 
corps, it is certainly an economic loss to close our 
schools for a week and fail to provide institute 
programs of a quality commensurate with the 
educational attainments of those who are require: 
to attend them. 

9. Raising the standards of the institute pro 
grams would do a great deal to eliminate the 
necessity of this final suggestion for the improve 
ment of institutes, viz., a change of attitude on the 
part of teachers toward institutes. Teachers should 
and generally do recognize that they need continu 
ously to improve their methods, and that the insti- 
tute or some similar meeting of teachers is. an 
essential part of their training. Hence they should 

(Continued on page 533) 
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A CALIFORNIA RURAL SCHOOL 
MISS MARGUERITE A. RODGERS 
Mills College 


HEN I first came to this little rural school 

two years ago and saw how many of 

the children lived, I realized that I had 
found a splendid chance for service. 


Very few of the children owned tooth-brushes, 
and from all appearances, those who did possess 
such articles seldom used them. Several of the 
children came to school with their hair uncombed, 
their shoes unlaced, and hands, faces, bodies, and 
clothes dirty. Many of them admitted that they 
had not washed their faces and hands before com- 
ing to school. I did not need the information, how- 
ever, because it was very apparent that the dirt 
had been accumulating for ages. 


Then I began to inquire about baths, and the 
fact was revealed that the parents of several of 
the children would not allow them to wash their 
heads or to bathe during the winter because they 
were afraid it would injure the children’s health. 
These same children were horrified when I asked 
them if they slept with their windows open. Their 
parents had warned them that the night air would 
injure them. 


Personal Hygiene 


The first thing I did was to see that each child 
was supplied with a tooth-brush and that he used 
it. Then I began to talk to them about cleanliness, 
fresh air, sleep, and food, We spend ten minutes 
every morning discussing health and manners, and 
the children are improving in their habits. 


As a general rule they come to school with faces 
shining from a recent scrubbing, with hair nicely 
combed, and with clean hands and finger-nails. 
And every morning they must answer these 
questions on health: 


Did you sleep ten hours with your window open? 

Did you comb your hair this morning? 

Did yeu brush your teeth last night and this 
morning ? 

Mid you eat fruit and vegetables yesterday ? 

Did you drink cocoa for breakfast? 

Did you drink water and milk every day? 

Did you have at least one bath last week? 


Aesthetic Life 


Plato, the great Greek thinker and teacher, told 
his disciples that there were three subjects which 
they should not neglect in their teaching—art, 
music, and poetry. He claimed that these three 
studies were the solutions of problems in discipline, 
that they were a stimulus to the imagination, that 


they taught the children self-expression and made 
them more observing, and that they made a lasting 
impression on the pupils. 

There is an especial need for aesthetic develop- 
ment in the lives of the country children. They are 
surrounded by the beauties of nature, but often 
their homes are so unattractive and barren that 
these children see little that is beautiful unless the 
teacher opens their eyes to it. 


Foreign Ancestry 


Most of the children in my school are the chil- 
dren of foreign parents. These parents work hard 
and have little time to devote to the children. Some 
of them are unable to speak English and many of 
them cannot read. There are very few children in 
the school whose parents subscribe to a magazine 
and many of them do not subscribe to a newspaper. 
To the children from these homes the school is 
their whole life and it is up to the teacher to make 
that life worth while. 


How important it is that these children be given 
every opportunity to meet their needs and their 
desires for knowledge, health, and happiness! And 
how careful the teacher must be that she set the 
right example for these little folks who imitate her 
posture, her speech, her manner, her neatness, her 
promptness, and her dress! 


She must make the school-room one of the hap- 
piest places in the world. She must create a 
friendliness and comradeship between herself and 
the children, and she must make them realize that 
she is there, not to “boss” them about, but to in- 
struct them and help them solve the many problems 
that confront them each day. 


California History 


Because the children have so little chance for 
the development of self-expression, I have set aside 
ten minutes of the daily schedule just for that 
purpose. Last year we devoted this period to the 
study of the history of California. The children 
became vitally interested in the Indians and the 
Spaniards. They read all the books and poems 
they could find which would tell them something 
about the lives and customs of these early Cali- 
fornians, they wrote compositions, and they sang 
songs about the Indians. The girls wove baskets 
and the boys made bows and arrows. In fact the 
imaginations became so active that the boys were 
out early and late, with their bows and arrows, 
shooting at everything from apples to chickens. 


*-* 
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In studying the Spanish days here in California, 
the children made missions and covered them with 
clay, they collected pictures of the different mis- 
sions, and they made drawings of many of them. 
What a happy time the children had and how busy 
they were! There were very few problems of 
discipline; all of the spare moments were occupied 


with drawing, modeling, or weaving. 


World Pictures 


This year I am trying to open the doors of art 
to the children; if they see the fine paintings of 
the world and become familiar with them, they 
will have a knowledge which will give them 
pleasure all through life and they will never be 
satisfied with the cheap or the mediocre in pic- 
tures. I have a collection of about two hundred 
prints of different fine paintings and I keep these 
in the school room for the children to study. They 
are now familiar with the twelve “World Pictures,” 
their artists, and the characteristics of each. 

Besides Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Titian, and other old Italian artists, we 
are becoming familiar with the Flemish, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, German, and English painters. 
We are studying the significance of the colors used 
by the old masters, and the emblems by which many 
of the characters in the d@votional paintings may 
be recognized. The children enjoy this picture 
study immensely and they are collecting for their 
scrap-books prints of fine paintings which they 
find in magazines. 


Moral Education 


In developing an appreciation for beauty the 
teacher must not ignore two very urgent needs— 
a knowledge of right living and a training in 
morals and manners. More and more the parents 
are leaving their children’s training to the school 
and the teacher is responsible for the action of the 
pupils. Some of the parents are too occupied with 
other affairs to give much attention to moral train- 
ing, or the parents are foreign born and are not 
acquainted with the American customs. The latter 
is especially true in my school. In the little talks 
on morals we discuss politeness in the school-room, 
in the play-ground, and on the street; we talk 
about unselfishness, bravery, and thrift; and we 
talk about honesty in our play as well as our work. 

Of course, I have to keep reminding the children 
to brush their teeth, to sew on buttons, to mend 
their stockings, and to keep their finger-nails clean, 
and sometimes they are not just as quiet as they 
might be, but the morning discussions are re- 
minders and are helping the children form the 
right health habits, and are training them to be 
careful of their manners. 


The Richness of Life 
The moments spent in picture study and in 
health discussion are just as important as the daily 
lesson in arithmetic or spelling. Much of the 
happiness, the friendliness, and the comradeship 
that exists between the pupils and the teacher is 
due to these daily, friendly discussions. And when 
I think how important it is to try to make the lives 
and the characters of the children as beautiful as 
possible, I am reminded of a verse from “The 

Sculptor Boy,” by George W. Doane: 


“Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our lives incarved before us, 

Waiting the hour when at God’s command 
Our life dream passes o'er us. 

Let us carve that dream on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel’s vision.” 


WHAT SONOMA COUNTY IS DOING 


LOUISE CLARK 
County Superintendent of Schools 


HE law which created rural supervision aims 
= give children in the country educational 
opportunities comparable to those which city chil- 
dren receive. Sonoma County hopes to accomplish 
much for these rural children. The county has the 
following supervisors: Agricultural, Americaniza- 
tion and Physical Education, Supervisor of At- 
tendance, three General Supervisors, and a Director 
of research. This staff helps the teacher with her 
problems right in her school room. 

Sonoma County is larger than Rhode Island. 
The Coast Range divides the county into several 
valleys—Sonoma, Petaluma, Santa Rosa, Clover- 
dale, and the Russian River. Over half the county 
is mountains and hills. Ninety-seven of the 144 
rural schools have but one room. 


Agriculture 


Sonoma County is eighth in the United States in 
the total value of its farm products and live stock. 
An Agriculture Supervisor is a very essential per- 
son in such a county. He works in co-operation 
with the Farm Bureau. 


When this Supervisor began work last year, he 
found less than a half dozen teachers in the entire 
county giving instruction in agriculture or trying 
in an organized way to correlate their school work 
with the pupils’ home life. 


Two contests identifying apple varieties were 
held in twelve schools. The pupils in each school 
formed committees to take charge of the prelim- 
inary arrangements. They secured samples of the 
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lesired varieties from ranches, arranged these in 
a suitable place outside the class-room and for two 
weeks competed with each other in noting char- 
acteristics by which to identify the different vari- 
eties. After the two weeks of preparation they 
selected a team of three from each school to con- 
test with similar teams from other schools. County- 
wide contests will be held next fall in identifying 
apple and grape varieties. 

Two contests were also held in all schools, in 
collecting and identifying injurious and beneficial 
insects. This Spring, several schools have begun 
contests in home gardens, Ten schools have begun 
school gardens and school yard beautification. 
Forty-fve boys and girls in our grammar schools 
are already enrolled in Elementary Agriculture 
Clubs. They represent 20 schools in widely scat- 
tered parts of the county. 


Live Stock 


[Thirty of these boys and girls own and are 
raising grade heifer calves. These calves are of 
known butterfat production and from purebred 
bulls. Ten of these grammar school children have 
bought day-old chicks from trapnested stock that 
has a yearly egg production of 200 eggs or better. 
['wenty-seven high school boys have also taken 
advantage of this opportunity to secure exception- 
ally fine stock. Most of the members are intending 
to use the pullets as foundation for their future 
Hocks but they will sell their cockerels at three- 
quarter months of age to the hatcheries for use in 
next year’s flocks. 

A number of these boys and girls who could not 
well arrange to keep a flock permanently have 
contracts with the Pioneer Hatchery in Petaluma, 
whereby the club members buy the day-old chicks 
from the hatchery in March and then the hatchery 
in turn buys the cockerels and pullets from the 
members in June. 

Five grammar school boys have organized a 
contest in the production of fruit and have begun 
the care and management of half an acre of 
chard, 


NEWAYORK CITY SCHOOL SURVEY 


A “CO-OPERATIVE constructive school sur- 
vey” has been started by the New York 
Board of Education. The committee in charge 
consists of President George J. Ryan and Super- 
intendent William J. O’Shea, who began his six- 
year term on May Ist. It is called a co-operative 
constructive survey because the educational and 
administrative staffs of the school system will be 
{rawn upon for specific and frank analysis of 
present needs and for constructive suggestions. 


For this survey $50,000 was voted last year by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. The 
specialists who have already been announced are 
Supt. Hartwell of Buffalo, Supt. Holmes of Mt. 
Vernon, Professor Jordan of Cornell University’s 
school of education, A. L. Weeks, specialist in 
school-building efficiency, and Dean Withers of 
the New York University school of education. The 
Survey Committee’s director is H. Allen. Other 
experienced surveyors from outside New York 
have consented to assist but their names have not 
yet been announced as we go to press. 

In stating reasons for the Co-operative Con- 
structive School Survey at this time, President 
Ryan spoke to the Board of Education as follows: 

“This Board will spend close to $800,000,000 for 
operation and construction during the term of our 
new superintendent. As we have discovered dur- 
ing our terms of office, it is impossible for unpaid, 
part-time commissioners, each busy with his own 
business, to be sure we are doing our best with 
taxpayers’ money, and our best for the city’s chil- 
dren, unless we work out methods of securing 
needed information in advance of important de- 
cisions and unless we also secure impartial reports 
upon actions taken. 

“With our present superintendent co-operating, 
we are now in position to take that inventory of 
our business methods which we have long seen 
was needed, so as to learn at what points, if any, 
we can get better results for the enormous sums 
we are spending. Together we intend to work out 
a method of getting information for ourselves, 
month by month, so that this board and its super- 
intendent shall always be able to base our answers 
to the board of estimate and the public upon careful 
analysis.” 


SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


HE Commonwealth Fund of New York City 
jm granted $18,000 to Superintendent Will C. 
Wood for the purpose of conducting an investiga- 
tion of the course of study of the elementary 
schools, with a view to: (a) The reorganization 
of the subjects of study now required by law to be 
taught in the elementary schools; (b) the elimina- 
tion of non-essentials in all subjects; (c) the re- 
grading of subject matter in afl subjects, according 
to the capabilities of the pupils. 

Two committees have been appointed. 


The Research Committee consists of: 


Dean W. W. Kemp, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Dean E. P. Cubberley, School of Education, 
Stanford University. 

Dr. B. M. Woods, Asst.-to President, University 
of California. 


(Continued on page 555) 
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THE STATE CONVENTION X 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD, President 


HE 1924 convention of the California Congress 
of Mothers and P. T. A. 
held by the organization. 


was the largest ever 
There were 1154 reg- 
each session had several hundred 
Much of the enthusiasm was due to fact 
that our National President was with us and also 


istered delegates; 
visitors. 


because that we are growing rapidly in numbers. 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, the first National President to 
visit us during a convention, brought our delegates 
splendid messages as to the ideals and practical 
methods of carrying out our work. The state is 
rapidly being educated to the idea that we must 
not be local in our point of view, but must have 
the larger vision of National service. 


Pasadena Federation, through its President, Mrs. 
Albert Deike, extended its welcome to the delegates 
and was joined by the educational and civic repre- 
sentatives as well as by the District President, Mrs. 
Shelton Bissell, Our First National Vice-President, 
Mrs. Edgar De Arman, responded. Judge Edgar 
Hahn spoke on Juvenile Protection, urging a sym- 
pathy for delinquents and stating that few boys 
who have been pals with their fathers have ever 
been in Juvenile Courts. He emphasized the 
responsibility of the home and urged greater re- 
spect for and compliance with the law on the part 


of the parents. 


Training for Parenthood 


Mrs. Reeve followed with another phase of our 
work—that of training for parenthood. We must 
make every effort to train ourselves for our great 
duty. We can expect in our future citizens only 
that which we find in the home. In her second 
address, Mrs. Reeve gave us some of the new 
National policies and programs for work. Cali- 
fornia has highest percentage of men in the 
organization, 


Following the dinner given by the State Board 
to Mrs. Reeve, the six hundred guests and many 


others 


listened to a musical 


program and two 
Dr. Raymond Brooke, of Pomona Col- 
lege, in his talk on the “Spiritual Education of the 


Child,” named three universal instincts, love, jus- 


addresses. 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS of 
PARENTS and TEACHERS 


[OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT }|-— 





tice and reverence, 


developing. 


which should be assisted i: 
The spiritual life is personal, and 
must have its beginnings within the individual. 

Miss Madeline Ververka, of the Southern Branch 
of the University of California, made an earnest 
plea for a careful, considerate and _ intelligent 
training of the young child. Mother and father 
must train the emotional life of the child. 


Frontiers of Education 


State Superintendent Will C. Wood spoke on the 
Frontiers of Education and of California’s socia! 
frontiers; the problems of the educational sector 
which concerned us were those of child labor, child 
welfare, and an adjustment of the courses of study 
to present needs. 

Dr. Herbert Stolz, on Physical Education, gave 
a splendid program of service for children. Sani 
tation, adequate nursing service in schools, training 
for health habits, and information about the body, 
were to be used as part of our practical work in 
the P. T. A. 

The special instruction given during one morning 
was most valuable. Parliamentary. procedure, pro 
gram planning, financing and general suggestions 


were given; questions of general interest wer: 
asked and answered. 


Amending the Constitution 
Two new amendments were made to the consti 
tution—one making Pre-School and High Schoo! 
departments part of our work; the other changing 
the manner of representation on the state board so 
that the Tenth District might have same form as 
other districts. These were unanimously adopted 
All state officers and all district presidents were 
in attendance—most of the federations sent both 
their incoming and outgoing presidents. The idea 

of convention values is being realized. 


Splendid Spirit 
The spirit of the convention was splendid. Ther: 
were no “unhappy” delegates, no big “stories” fo: 
the press as to how the delegates wrangled. 1: 
fact the only discussion was on the _ resolutio! 
favoring a law that would allow the Bible to b« 
read without comment in the public schools. Ther« 


(Continued on page 537) 
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{In this column there will appear from month 
queries. from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
cal or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


Evolution 
R. A. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
M 


My dear Sir: 


| note that there is to be made an effort to cast out 
ooks teaching evolution, at the next meeting of the State 
Board of Education. 

Having taught a number of years in the public schools 
f several states and as a father and patron of the schools 
ind as a progressive human, I am more deeply interested 
1 the educational welfare of the youth than in any other 
matter. I feel that such an attempt is little less than an 
outrage and an insult to common intelligence. Not -know- 
ng the views of the present board, and knowing the 
political influences of the opposition, I am asking in 
behalf of the teachers to prevent any such action. 


I am mailing herewith a copy of a protest I am sending 
to the Superintendent and the Board. If by chance my 
protest is ignored, would you kindly let me know of such 
fact. Please excuse my enthusiasm but I feel it is time 

action. 
Most respectfully yours, 


J. EDGAR DILL. 
La Jolla, California. 


Excerpts from Letter 


R. WILL C. WOOD, and The Honorable State 
Board of Education, 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Gentlemen: 


I note by the news items that at the next meeting of 
the State Board of Education there is to be an effort made 
certain individuals representing certain interests in the 
State, to cause to be discontinued the use of books in the 
chools of California which teach or bear on the subject 
evolution, and thereby prevent the teaching of this 
ject in the public schools of the state. 

Such action on the part of your honorable Board would 
not be in the best interests of the people of the state at 
irge. Such action would not be in keeping with the 

rit of progress and advancement for which this state 

so widely and favorably known, and of which we are 
justly proud. Such action on your part would be little 
ss than calamitous to the fundamentals of our free 
hool system and the basic principles of education. I beg 
erewith, as a tax-paying patron of the schools of this 
ite, and as a lay citizen, to enter my conscientious pro- 


test against any such action on the part of your honorable 
Board. 


It is only necessary to take a slight view of the struggle 
ience and education has had and to note its chief oppon- 
ents to verify this assertion. It is far too voluminous to 
curvey. I only wish to call your attention that in 1832 a 
roup of men in Lancaster, Ohio, asked the school board 
‘or the use of the school house in which to hold a meeting 
‘0 promote a railroad in the vicinity. The Board answered 
y letter as follows: 

“You are at liberty to use the schoolhouse to hold 
cetings for all proper purposes. But railroad and tele- 





to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 


graphs are impossible and rank infidelity. If God had 
intended His intelligent creatures should travel at the 
frightful speed of sixteen miles an hour, He would clearl) 
have foretold it in the Holy Prophets. It is a device of 
Satan to lead immortal souls down to Hell.” 

Man has not yet evolved any completely satisfactory 
form of social life. This being true, we need not expect 
to find it by retracing our steps. Let us not face about. 
Lot's wife tried it and has made no progress since. 

As I visualize this hearing before your honorable Board 
I see the vast aggregation of trusting carefree children 
of the schools of the state silently imploring you for the 
educational opportunities which you and their parents have 
had. On the other hand, we see some well groomed and 
highly polished gentlemen in well chosen though illogical 
verbiage, assuring your honorable body that these children 
should not be permitted to attain to the heights of educa 
tion which they and you were privileged to reach while 
nine out of ten of your constituency are not even aware 
that such a hearing is being held. I have received no call 
to express my views at your hearing which is every citi 
zen’s undisputed right. 

The only apparent argument advanced against the 
teachings of evolution which is grounded in probable fact, 
is that it tends to discredit certain teachings of the Bible. 
Sut as this book has been repeatedly changed from time 
to time and has suffered no material loss, it is plain to 
see that it, too, is not immune to the all inclusive laws 
of evolution. 

Those having authority over the educational interests 
of the state should not be concerned with consequences, as 
regards teachings which may affect beliefs or creeds. Such 
considerations are outside the authority delegated to them 
by law and are matters wholely within the pales of the 
home and the church. 

Feeling confident that having placed the educational 
interests of the state on a pedestal of such notable height 
that it stands today as a beacon light in the brightest con- 
stellation of the free schools of the nation, you will not 
take a step backwards in the dark. Let it be known to 
the world that California has erected a permanent monu 
ment to the eternal truths in nature. 

Most respectfully submitted, 


July 28, 1924. J. EDGAR DILL. 


Tenure 

Cecilville, Siskiyou Co., Calif. 
DITOR of the Sierra Educational News, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 


Inasmuch as the present system of tenure for rural | 


teachers establishes much injustice and promotes the gen- 
eral disorder, it is urgent that legislation be early set 
in motion to improve it. And as the News is truly 
democratic and American, it is an appropriate ergan to 
arouse honest consideration of the matter. 

No other class of public workers are so meanly treated 
in the United States today, in the matter of tenure, as 
rural teachers. This tenure is set going by a wretched 
sentence in the School Law and preserved by a perfectly 
lethargic public. 
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The absurdity is well set forth in the phrase, “the 
annual overturn of teachers.’ The overturn amounts to 
about 75 per cent. Is anybody doing anything about it? 
If he is, what is he doing? 


One Year Term 


Rural teachers are elected every year, and there are 
hundreds of cases of teachers being elected to the same 
position, ten, twenty, thirty times. While the superin- 
tendent is elected for a four-year term, many of his as- 
sistants are elected four times during that period. If 
a one-year term is good for the teacher, why should it 
not also be good for the superintendent, the congressman, 
the governor, the president, the financial monarch ? 

Trustees are not required to have any reason at all 
for changing every year. This inane “privi- 
is in harmony with the original legislation; for if 
they were obliged to have a substantial reason, the an- 
nual election would become obsolete, as they ought now 
to be. 


teachers 
lege” 


Here are samples of reasons, generally made 
public by trustees, for “changing teachers’: 
1. “She belongs to the —— - church, 
folks around here are mostly —————.” 
2. “She declines to attend our Sunday school.” 
3. “She got married without consulting the trustees.” 
4. We don’t like her complexion.” 
5. “She studies socialism.” 
6. “She doesn’t visit enough.” 
7. “The Joneses are kickin’ about her.” 
8. “She ‘teached’ the children to sing ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ ” 
>. "ite 
her school.” 
10. “The clerk is mad at her.” 
11. “She's too strict.” 
12. “She aint strict enough.” 
13. “She’s too young.” 
14. “She's too old.” 


15. “It’s our privilege to change.” 


some 


while the 





isn't ‘at one’ with the young criminals in 


If any considerable number of rural teachers had suf- 
ficient moral courage to tell the truth from their own ex- 
periences with trustees, such a collection of reasons could 
be enlarged quickly into a museum of natural curiosities. 


Investigation Needed 


The self-satisfied ‘educator’ who spends eighteen years 
in one placid position, needs to investigate this large 
problem. It is not being “handled” either intelligently 
or honestly. Neither the teachers nor the schools get 
anything like a ‘“‘square deal’’ under the present turbulence, 
which has been going on since ever there was a public 
school. Trustees openly and habitually violate the most 
sacred rights of teachers, and nobody protests. Bullying 
is perfectly respectable. More than that, it is enter- 
taining and therefore must continue! 

Let the News and the apostles of justice and progress 
immediately formulate a bill for enactment in 1924. 

Sincerely yours, 


CARL F. ANDERSON. 


P. §.—Since four-year terms are a sort of American 
institution, and are democratic, honest and reasonable, let 
the four-year term be arranged for all teachers. Certainly 
any teacher who would not meet the requirements of the 
law could be quickly removed, just as a superintendent 
or a governor who would not meet those requirements 
also could be removed. 

The discrimination in terms is a species of class legis- 
lation that flatly violates the principles of our very 
preamble ohh 


WHY NOT AMERICAN SONGS? 


ELL me, Mr. Educator, what's the use of all this 

Americanism in our public schools, when on that 
night of all “glad’’ nights, Commencement Night, the 
program begins with “Oh, Italia, My Beloved.” Can you 
beat it? No!! 

Were there no American songs inspiring enough for 
such an occasion? Could there be sweeter music to an 
American audience, think you, than the voices of ou: 
American boys and girls, singing with spirit and patrioti 
enthusiasm our American anthem ? 

Can you anything more ridiculous than a 
class, Commencement Night, in either Germany, France 
or Italy, singing, ‘“‘America the Beautiful,”” “My Own 
United States,” or “California, I Love You?” Never!! 

Can you picture an English audience on a similar occa 
sion listening to their boys and girls sing the’ Star-Spang 
led Banner?’ Not on your life! Then why in the 
name of “Old Glory,” must an American audience, on 
Commencement Night, be inflicted with “Oh, Italia, My 
Beloved ?” 

Ten years, the best of a 
schools under American (?) instructors, and this is the 
result—“Oh, Italia, My Beloved.” Ye Gods! ‘What 
shall the harvest be?” Where is the prophet that shall 
dare prophesy ? 

Can it be possible that we are using our American 
schools to Americanize European and Europeanize Ameri 
cans? If so, then am I forced to applaud the littl 
brown man who said, ‘America, heep fool.” 


imagine 


child’s life, in American 


Yours for the cause, 
MISS LAURA J. FRAKES, 
Teacher La Porte School, 
La Porte, California. 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 


HE citizenship of the American Bar 
Association is urging citizens generally to par 
ticipate in the celebration of Constitution Week, Sep 
tember 14-20. The people have been deeply aroused dur- 
ing the last year to the importance of the study of the 
laws of our land, and our committee is desirious 
that the observance of Constitution Week this year shall 
be even more general that it was last. We are especially 
anxious to enlist the schools in this celebration, and since 
September 15 is the date set for opening most of the 
schools, it will be necessary that preparations for Con 
stitution Week be made in advance of the beginning o! 
the school term. 
We desire the active co-operation of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, civic organizations, churches, clubs and so 
cieties throughout the United States. 


committee 


basic 


Very sincerely yours, 


Committee on American 
American Bar Association, 


R. E. S. SANER, 
Chairman. 


Citizenship, 


SEWING EXHIBIT 


HE members of the sewing class of the Point Arena 

Union High School have held their second semi-an 
nual exhibit in the High School building. There are 
24 girls in the class, and their display included 40 dresses, 
28 gowns, 24 aprons, 16 blouses, 12 slips, 10 stepins, 
6 vests, 6 camisoles, 3 jacquettes, 2 combing jackets, 1) 
guest towels, 8 tea towels, 8 pillow slips, 4 curtains, 5 
embroidered table runners, 2 luncheon sets, and a numbe: 
of caps, bags, table mats and pillow tops. 
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CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


ORTHERN Section: Certain Counties only in Joint 
N Institute—October 20, 21, 22. 
North Coast Section: Week beginning September 22. 
Bay Section: December 15 to 18, inclusive. 
Central Section: November 24, 25, 26. 
Central Coast Section: December 15 to 18, inclusive. 
Southern Section: December 15 to 19, inclusive. 


The annua: Convention of California City and County 
Public School Superintendents will be held during the 
week of September 28, according to announcement by 
the State Superintendent. The place of meeting will be 
announced later. 


Under its present by-laws, the Northern Section meets 
n biennial session only. There is to be no meeting of the 
Northern Section in 1924, but a number of counties in 
the Section will hold joint Institute at Chico on October 
2(), 21, 22. These counties, meeting under general direc- 
tion of Miss Mamie B. Lang, County Superintendent of 
Tehama, are: Butte, Plumas, Shasta, Sutter, Tehama 
and Yuba. It has been decided by the Superintendents of 
these counties that work planned for the elementary field 
shall cover standard tests and measurements, reading and 
a health program. The program for the High School 
Section will be in charge of Commissioner Olney. Superin- 
tendent Wood will open the Convention. Others who are 
likely to appear on the program are Superintendent Hunter 
of Oakland, Commissioner Grace C. Stanley and Dr. 
Stoltz. On Tuesday, the 21st, counties will hold local 
Institutes. 


The Bay Section meeting, December 15 to 18 in- 
clusive, will hold all general sessions in the San Fran- 
cisco Auditorium, the Section meetings to be held partly 
in Oakland and partly in San Francisco. The Sections 
will be divided into two equal groups, meeting on either 
side of the Bay, these groups to alternate in the 1925 
meeting. Several counties will meet at the Bay, including 
\lameda, San Francisco City and County, Stanislaus, 
San Mateo and Sonoma. Certain other counties in the 
Section will hold individual Institutes at the same time 
and speakers will be sent out to these counties. Of the 
speakers already secured there will probably appear Dr. 
George D. Strayer, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss Florence E. Hale, Rural School Specialist, 
ind Deputy Superintendent of Maine, and others not yet 
determined upon. Marin County holds institute in con- 
nection with other Bay Counties at San Francisco and 
Oakland. 


North Coast Section will meet at Ukiah the week of 
September 22nd. It is expected that Lake County teachers 
will this year join the teachers of other North Coast 
ounties in the annual Association meeting. 


Central Section will be convened at Fresno, November 
24, 25 and 26. A number of counties will, as heretofore, 
oin in the meeting, while other counties and cities will 
hold sessions at the same time and will co-operate in the 
matter of speakers. 


Central Coast Section meeting December 15 to 18 at 
Santa Cruz. Effort will be made to utilize certain of 
the speakers appearing at the Bay or Southern Sections. 
Santa Clara may be listed as “probably will meet.” 


The meeting of the Southern Section at Los Angeles 
promises to be of unusual significance. It is probable that 
the counties of Imperial, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 


San Diego, Santa Barbara and Ventura will hold their 
Institute sessions the week of December 15-19. Orange 
County will probably this year unite in sending her 
teachers to the session in Los Angeles. The plan formerly 
followed will be carried out, namely, separate Institutes 
in each of the counties the first days of the week, with 
all counties centering at Los Angeles the last two days of 
the week. Speakers will probably be sent to San Diego 
County so that their session will be held at home, as will 
that of Inyo County. Of the speakers already signed up 
it is understood, are Miss Florence E. Hale and President 
Henry M. Suzzallo. 


The Section officers are: 

Mary F. Mooney, President Bay Section, 251 Missouri 
St., San Francisco. 

E. G. Gridley, Secretary-Treasurer, Bay Section, 312 
Bacon Bldg., Oakland. 

L. E. Chenoweth, President, Central Section, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Bakersfield. 

Meta N. Footman, Secretary, Central Section, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Madera. 

Louis P. Linn, Financial Secretary, Central Sectior.. 
Washington Union High School, Rt. F., Box 81, Fresno. 

Miss Catherine U. Gray, President, Central Coase 
Section, County Superintendent of Schools, Hollister. 

T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary, Central Coast Section, 
Principal High School, Watsonville. 

J. H. Graves, Treasurer, Central Coast Section, Super 
intendent Monterey Grammar Schools, Monterey. 

Charles C. Hughes, President, Northern Section, corner 
21st and L Sts., Sacramento. 

Leo A. Wadsworth, Secretary, Northern Section, Sutter 
City. 

J. D. Sweeney, Treasurer, Northern Section, Red Bluff. 

J. S. Cotton, President, North Coast Section, Principal 
H. S., Fort Bragg. 

Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary, North Coast Section, 
534 Dora Ave., Ukiah. 

Paul E. Stewart, President, Southern Section, Superin- 
tendent City Schools, Santa Barbara. 

F. L. Thurston, Executive Secretary, Southern Sec- 
tion, 525 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. 

H. T. Clifton, Treasurer, Southern Section, Registrar 
Pasadena H. S., Pasadena. 


A GREAT SEER GOES 


The death of Dr. Frederic Burk, for 
many years President of the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers’ College, marks the 
passing of another of the great educa- 
tional pioneers of the West. Dr. Burk 


was an untiring worker; his vigorous 
thinking ran decades ahead of his time. 
In a subsequent issue of the Sierra it 
is planned to present a comprehensive 
account of his distinctive contributions to 
educational philosophy and practice. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST ALCOHOL 


ORLDWIDE PROGRESS TOWARD PROHIBI- 

TION LEGISLATION, is an illuminating pamph- 
let by Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington, general secretary of 
the World League against alcoholism. Dr. Cherrington 
declares in the concluding paragraphs of this excellent 
19-page brochure that modern, national and international 
success in matters of health, sanitation, 
travel, international banking, international commerce, and 
in international moral and_ religious movements, are 
rapidly paving the way for international prohibitory legis- 
lation, provided that the experiment in the United States 
of America proves successful. 


international 


“Twenty-five years ago, approximately 17 per cent of 
the land area and 16 per cent of the population of this 
nation were under state-wide prohibition. Today, ap- 
proximately the same proportion of the land area and 
the population of the world are under national prohibition. 
If it has been possible, during the last twenty-five years, 
without chart or compass, for the policy of prohibition 
to become a great constitutional provision in 
America, it is unreasonable to believe, assuming a success- 
ful experiment in America, that, with the example and 
experience of one of the greatest nations of the world 
‘to indicate the value and tendency of prohibition, such a 
policy, world-wide in its scope, may 
within the next quarter of a century?” 


national 


become a_ reality 


OUR FLAG 


American Commission of the American 


HE National 
Legion has prepared a bulletin containing the Flag 


Code, recommended by the American Legion and other 
patriotic organizations. The bulletin tells how the flag 
should be displayed on various occasions, discusses the 


proper use of bunting, and how the flag should be saluted. 
It also contains an appeal to respect the flag, the history 
of the flag and other material of patriotic nature. 

State Superintendent Will C. Wood recommends that 
in all civic courses this bulletin be utilized, making its 
material part of the content of instruction in this state. 
He has asked the commission to send copies of the bulletin 
to all county and city superintendents. 


An Introduction to Education. By George Wil- 
lard Fraser and Winfield D. Armentrout. 
274 p. il. Scott, Foresman & Co. 1924. $1.60. 

A movement in recent years of special merit has been 
the development of gencral courses, of a survey character, 
and prefacing specialized courses. Science, mathematics, 
and literature now have such courses. Fraser and Ar- 
mentrout have devised a survey course preliminary to 
all other courses in departments of education. It is 
characterized by broad scope, simplicity, helpful organi- 
zation, stimulation to further study, and serves as an 
introduction to the profession. 

The five sections of this notable text are grouped 
about,—the teacher, the child, the teaching process, or- 
ganization and curriculum, democracy and the public 
schaoks. The full-page plates picture ten great American 
schoolmen,— Dewey, Bagley, Bode, Thorndike, Kilpat- 
rick, McMurray, Terman, Judd, Strayer, Cubberley. One 
wonders why no eminent women were pictured? 


— 


t———___#9) BD) 2) 
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The Jews in the Making of America. By George 


Cohen. Knights of Columbus Racial Con- 
tribution Series. 274 p. Stratford Company, 
Boston. 1924, 


Every American should have an accurate and kindly 
knowledge of the various peoples who comprise America’s 
population. Cohen has traced, in an admirable manner 
the origin and development of the Jewish community in 
America with special reference to its effect upon the 
general life of the republic. 

Jeginning with the Jewish participation in the dis 
covery of America, it depicts the early influence of the 
Jews upon the spiritual foundations of America, upon 
the republican ideals, and upon its Puritan foundations. 


The volume contains a general survey of the Jew in 
the various domains of American line, the literary, the 
musical, the scientific and the religious. A special chap- 
ter is devoted to the Jew in the American theater, while 
a statistical supplement gives the number, the rate of 
growth and the distribution of Jewry in America. 


Supplement to the New World. Problems in Po- 
litical Geography. By Isaiah Bowman. Pa- 
per covers, 112 p. il. World Book Co, 1924. 
50 cents. 

When “The New World” appeared two years ago it 
was acclaimed as a monumental work. Since then there 
have been so many important developments in_ political 
geography that Dr. Bowman (who is director of the 
American Geographical Society for New York), has pre 
pared a new supplement and notes. 
count up to date. 


This supplement deals with “The Situation of the 
United States,’’ with copious notes upon ‘foreign matters. 
It is a valuable pamphlet for all who endeavor to keep 
in close touch with world affairs. 


These bring the ac 


Japanese Fairy Tales. 
others. 132 p., 
Liveright. 1924. 

A charming volume, with lovely illustrations in the 

Oriental style, and a good selection of well-told tales 

Supplementary reading of this sort is greatly needed in 

schools throughout America, especially in rural districts. 

Children love fairyland,—the whimsies and fancies of the 

moonlight,— and it is the same moonlight in Japan as 

in America. The publishers have done a real favor to 
children in making available to them some of the in 
imitable stories of that wistful soul, Lafcadio Hearn. 


By Lafcadio Hearn and 
colored plates. Boni and 


How the World Grows Smaller. By Daniel J 
Beebe and Dorothea Beebe. 293 p. il. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 1924. 


The Community-Life History Series is initiated by this 
attractive and readable book. Its objective is to give the 
pupils of the middle elementary grades an appreciation 
of the social and economic value of the means of travel 
and communication which mankind uses today. The les- 
sons are written in story form, and from the child’s view- 
point. Each chapter has numerous crisp pictures and 
closes with a section entitled, “Things to Talk About in 
Class.” Mr. Beebe is principal of the Oglesby Public 
School, Chicago. Volume 1 is an auspicious beginning 
of what should be a high-grade series of supplementary 
readers. 
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‘an About-Face in Education. A primer interpre- 
tation of some educational principles, with 
a manual of writing. reading, spelling and 
arithmetic. By Adelia Adams Samuels. In- 
troduction by Giace C. Stanley. 260 p. il. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 1924. 
The State Demonstration School at Cucamonga, Cali- 
rnia, furnishes the background of this story of modern 
lucational theory and the practices developed from it. 
\liss Samuels is the director of the school. The State 
ommissioner of Elementary Education for California, who 
inded the school, has written the introduction. This 
lustrated and eminently practical volume belongs with 
it growing galaxy of prophetic books that point the way 
, the School of Tomorrow. The about-face is toward the 
Jawn. 


school Bonds. By John Guy Fowlkes. 177 p. il. 
Bruce Publishing Company. 1924. 
Professor Fowlkes, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
pared a compact handbook invaluable to all workers in 
- field of school finance. How can school building pro- 
ims be financed; what is a school bond; trends in school 
nded debt assumed annually; justifying a school 
md = issue; retiring; marketing and recording school 
nds; functions of State departments in issuing bonds,—- 
hese chapter headings will indicate the practical nature 
the treatise. 
The appendices include definition of terms; school 
nuded debt assumed annually in various States, 1902- 
1921; and an excellent bibliography. 


The material is concise, lucid, and conveniently arranged 
quick reference. Each chapter has a brief Summary. 

School administrators everywhere will find Fowlkes’ book 
much use. 


Child Accounting. A discussion of the general 
principles underlying educational child ac- 
counting, together with the development of 
a uniform procedure, By Arthur B. Moehl- 
man. 205 p. il. Issued by Courtis Standard 
Tests. Freeman Bros. Press, Detroit. 1924. 

In 1919 Detroit completely reorganized its child ac- 
inting records. This was the start of a long and inter- 
sting study of this group of problems in Detroit and in 
e State of Michigan. Moehlman’s substantial boek is 
1¢ of the most valuable products of those investgations. 
will take rank as an authority in its field. 


rhe schoolmen of fifty years ago left behind them only 
eager and fragmentary records of their chidren. School 
<ept,”’ children came and went, from and into the un- 
own. The gigantic strides of modern science,—with its 
sultant demands for accuracy and completeness of re- 
rd, (reflected in business “‘efficiency”),—have lifted the 
hool from its Arcadian simplicity. The modern school 
ust meet the same rigorous requirements of science as 
es modern business. Children must be accounted for, 
t only in the gross, but in minute particularity. 
Furthermore, statistics not only “‘account” for the child; 
y also provide a basis for the appraisal and improve- 
nt of instruction. Moehlman's handbook is comprehen- 
ve, practical, properly illustrated with graphs and forms, 
d invaluable to the school administrator. 


student’s Account Book. By Jessie Whitacre and 
Johanna Moen. 26 p. loose-leaf. M. Barrows 
& Company, Boston. 1924. T5c. 


I'wo teachers in the Agricultural College of Utah have 
epared this convenient and well-indexed blank book. It 
‘aches budgeting, accuracy, thrift, and good business man- 
gement of one’s personal affairs. Students need more 
lining of exactly this sort. 


we 
we 


Western Forest Trees. By James Berthold 
Berry. 212 p. il. World Book Company. 
1924. $1.20. 

This as a guide to the identification of trees and woods 
to accompany “Farm Woodlands,” a handbook for stu- 
dents, teachers, farmers and woodsmen. It is a worthy 
member of the New World Agriculture Series, edited by 
W. J. Spillman. Mr. Berry is county vocational instruc- 
tor, Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction. 


We are glad to praise this book upon its excellent 
arrangement, content, and illustrations. It is eminently 
satisfactory. All Western teachers of nature study, and 
other ‘“‘nature folk,”’ will find Berry’s book a handy guide. 
To Mary E. Eaton and the U. S. Forest Service goes 
much creadit for the illustrations, which are of unusual 
crispness and identificational value. 

This is the sort of book of which school libraries should 
have generous portion. Our children should have in- 
timate and appreciative knowledge of our rich nature 
background, of which trees and forests are so important 
a part. 


On Pacific Frontiers. <A story of life at sea and 
in outlying possessions of the United States. 
By Captain Carl Rydell. Edited by Elmer 
Green. 267 p. il. World Book Company. 
1924. $1.36. 

The delightful Pioneer Life Series, of which this is 
the latest member, furnishes as a background to the study 
of American history, interesting and authentic accounts 
of the men and women who have been, in many decades 
and climes, the American pioneers. 


Captain Rydell, was superintendent of the Philippines 
Nautical School, sailed with the old-time sea “pirates” 
and sea-other hunters. He tells stirring tales of adventure 
in California, Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, Alaska, 
and their Pacific lands. There are 74 accurate and lively 
drawings, and a good map. This is a real boy's book 
full of action and adventure, and free from verbiage and 
fictitious sentimentality. It is virile and savors of the 
sea. 


Africa, Australia, and the Islands of the Pacific. 
By Nellie B. Allen. 448 p. il. and maps. Ginn 
& Co. 1924. $1.12. 

Sixth in a delightful series of Geographical and In 
dustrial Studies, this profusely illustrated volume will 
find a ready reception. It treats of countries which pos- 
sess singular fascination and rapidly increasing economic 
importance. Africa is a great commissary for future gener 
ations. Australia is one of the great commonwealths of 
the white men. The Pacific Ocean is a new theater of 
world civilization. Books which present to school chil- 
dren world view points and world sympathies are to be 
commended. Miss Allen has accomplished her task in 
a delightful. manner. 


“We, the People”; The Constitution of the United 
States, with comment and explanation. By 
Alvin M. Higgins. 56 pages. Paper covers. 
World Book Company. 1924. 

This little book is a reprint of the Constitution of the 
United States, with short paragraphs of explanation in 
tended to make the fundamental instrument of govern 
ment readable and understandable. The author is a law- 
yer in active practice, and a member of the New York 
bar. 


Schools have been emphasizing the study of the Con- 
stitution, and this book should meet the demand for a 
copy properly arranged and interpreted for study. It 
will supplement any textbook on civics or citizenship for 
either elementary or high school grades. 
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Laboratory Exercises in Practical Physies to ac- 
company the revised edition of Black and 
Davies’ “Practical Physics.” By N. Henry 
Black. 156 p. il. MacMillan. 1924. 

The author's “Laboratory Manual in Physics” was first 
published ten years ago and is now presented in completely 
revised and modernized form. The number of experiments 
has been increased from 50 to 65. Noteworthy are the 
new introductory paragraphs with each experiment, which 
show the relationships of the experiment to other parts 
of the subject and point the significance of the particular 
experiment at hand. 

The pages are large note-book-size, sides punched for 
loose-leave binder, and well arranged. 
Home Economics in Edueation. By Isabel Be- 

vier. 226 p. Lippincott. 1924. 

An admirable series of books on the home and family 
life has been issued during recent years by Lippincott. The 
purpose of the latest volume is to consider the develop- 
ment of home economics in relation to the education of 
Miss Bevier, ex-president of the America Home 
arranged her 


women. 
Association, has compactly 
materials in three parts,—'‘the evolution of educational 
ideals:” (2) “the development of the education of 
women;"’ and (3) “the development of home economics.” 
Miss Bevier’s book is a helpful contribution to her field. 


Economic 


Vhe Children’s Poets. By Walter Barnes. 
World Book Company. 1924. $1.80. 


The contributions of the greatest American and English 


264 p. 


children’s poets are here appraised in a series of essays. 
It is one of the pioneer studies of this field of literature. 
poets who have written 
srief analyses of 
Particular attention has 


Fourteen of the most significant 
for children are discussed at 
sixteen minor poets are included. 


length. 


been given to the poets who are more representative or 
who have introduced new notes to enlarge the field of 
poetry for children. 

In addition to the selections interspersed in the discussion 
for illustrative purposes, a group of additional poems is 
included at the ends of most of the chapters. These give 
an added value to the book as a compendium. The bibli- 
ography of twenty anthologies of children’s poetry with a 
brief review of each book. 

The author writes in a light, free style, and showing 
an appreciative insight into the child’s heart. “The Child- 
ren’s Poets” is a distinctive contribution for all who train 
and educate children. It was 
reader, for parents, for librarians, and 


students preparing to teach. 


written for the general 


specifically for 


Teaching English in Junior High Schools. By 
Hattie L. Hawley. 142 p. Houghton Mifflin. 
1924. $1.20. 


A study of methods and devices is this little monograph, 
one of the Riverside Educational Series. Miss Hawley 
is at the High School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 
Appreciation, expression, and information are her three 
keywords. She says ‘‘no device should be overworked. 
The more variety a teacher can secure, the greater will 
be the net result.” To use a current and very popular 
phrase, the work, as laid out by Miss Hawley, is highly 
“motivated.” 


The Story Key to Geographic Names. By ©. D. 
Von Engeln and Jane M. Urquhardt. 279 p. 
Appleton. 1924. 


A quite unusual kind of book is this; useful, clever, 
and very well done. A handy book for every school 
library and for every geography teacher's desk. It has 
a bright, clear style that makes place-names glow with 
interest. 


Intermediate Music. By Giddings, Earhart, Bald 
win. Elbridge W. Newton, Managing Edito: 
224 p. il. Ginn & Company. 1924. 84e. 

This is the fifth volume of a very fine and delightfu! 
“Music Education Series.” The preceding volumes are: 
Songs of Childhood, Introductory Music, Juvenile Music, 
Elementary Music. The present volume provides a de 
lightful series of songs of high intrinsic musical worth 
The selections are from the great masters, as well as 
from contemporary composers. 


At a period in the psychic development of the child, 
represented by the intermediate grades, the musically) 
trained child seeks to express himself in more elaborat 
rhythmic combinations, more definite shades of color 
through chromatics and a larger harmonic experience 
These demands are happily met by the present volume. 


The Constitution of the United States. 
of the fundamental ideals, principles, and 
institutions of the American Government 
By Raymond Garfield Gettel. 213 p. 
1924. 80 cents. 


A study 


Ginn 


Dr. Gettell is professor of political science in the 
Univeristy of California, and is widely known in_ his 
field. He has prepared a simple, concise handbook, pri 
marily for use as a text book—high schools, academies, 
and normal schools. He has emphasized the historical! 
background of the American Constitution, on the ideals 
underlying American institutions, 
problems of American government. 


and on the practieal 


Each chapter includes references to additional readings 
and questions for class discussion. The appendices in 
clude the Mayflower Pact; the Declaration of Independ 
ence; the Constitution; and interesting facts about th: 
United States. The book, attractive and well-balanced in 
its materials, will meet the California state law which 
requires the teaching of the Constitution. 


The United States as a world power is the concluding 
topic of this admirable presentation, and in the last sent 
ence of the book Professor Gettell well declares that om 
of the most difficult tasks which the American people has 
yet faced is the satisfactory adjustment between democracy) 
and world power. 


Farm Accounting. By E. L. Currier, N. J. Lenn: 
and A. S. Merritt. 287 p. il. MacMillan. 1924 


Montana is the home of the authors of this good text. 
Professor Currier teaches farm management at the Stat 
College, Bozeman. Professor Lennes and Merrill teach 
mathematics at the State University, Missouri. This is 
an introductory course, for high school or college. The 
data sets are from Kansas, lowa, Montana, and New 
York, so the book is not geographically localized in its 
usefulness. Special effort has been made to achieve th« 
greatest possible simplicity, economy of time, and effective 
ness, in the forms and methods of accounting. A third of 
the book comprises laboratory work in cost accounting. 


Harlan EF 
207 p. il. with 
MacMillan. 1924 


These are the latest additions to the Read System oi 
Commercial Texts. Many old ideas about the teaching 
of bookkeeping have been upset, states Read, by th 
federal reserve system, which compels bankers to require 
more frequent statements from their customers, and the 
income tax law, which requires all citizens with good 
incomes to keep books correctly. The Read and Harvey 
text is simple teachable and up-to-date. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting. By 
Read and Charles J. Harvey. 
a set of three blank books. 
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Elementary Algebra, first course. By Elmer A. 
Lyman and Albertus Darnell. 336 p. il. 
American Book Company. 1924. 


\ first-year course satisfying the usual state require- 
veuts and the College Entrance Examination Board, is 
his text. Careful correlation with arithmetic and with 
daily life give the work vitality and interest. Simplicity 

method, easy oral exercises, and practical problems 
re characteristic. The authors are professors of mathe- 
matics in Ypsilanti and Detroit, Michigan. Graphic 
ethods of fepresenting statistical data and of solving 
near equations have been introduced. 


Stanford Achievement Test. By Truman L. Kel- 
ley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman. 
Manual of Directions for primary and ad- 
vanced examinations. Sixty-four page 
pamphlet, paper covers, 30 cents. Arith- 
metic examination, in two forms; $1.30 per 
package of 25, with key and class record. 
Reading examination, likewise, $1.40 per 
package of 25. 

[hese two tests have been published in response to a 
demand by users of the “combined” Stanford Achieve 
nent Test, a widely used battery of tests in the dif- 
ferent school subjects. The Arithmetic Examination con- 
sists of the arithmetic tests (Tests 4 and 5 of the Ad- 
vanced Examination) of the Stanford Achievement Test. 
The Reading Examination consists of the reading tests 

fests 1, 2 and 3 of the Advanced Examination) of the 

Stanford Achievement Test. 


Ihe many persons who have used the Stanford Achieve- 
nent Test in battery form and those who have not used 
he test because they wanted to measure in only one sub- 
ject, will be interested in knowing that the arithmetic and 
the reading tests of this thoroughly reliable test are 

iw published separately. The sound merit and wide 

gue of the Stanford tests require no elaborate exposi- 
tion on the part of the reviewer. 


Fundamentals of House Wiring. By George Wil- 
aT 67 p. il. Manual Arts Press. 1924. 
rhis practical little handbook has been prepared for 
teaching purposes. Mr. Willoughby is supervisor of elec- 
cal work at the Arthur Hill Trade School and is tho- 
uighly familiar with his field. In six well-indexed 
chapters, he rapidly covers essential points, including safe 
istallations, service arrangements, cabinets, wiring new 
suildings, conduit and armored cable work and installation 
hnished buildings. 


Economics for Secondary Schools, By Eugene B. 
Riley. Under the editorial supervision of 
Allyn A. Young. 318 p. Houghton Miffin 
Company. 1924. $1.60. 


For a number of years a half-year-course in economics 
is been included in many high school curriculum. In 
New York City it is a requirement for graduation. Mr. 
Riley of the Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
has written this book in response to the obvious need for 
i text. Dr. Young, professor of economics at Harvard 
University, has supervised the work. 


The author has aimed to state the principles of econom- 
s so that they may be easily grasped by young pupils. 
he illustrations and applications are simple and com- 
prehensible to youthful minds. Since the great majority 

high-school graduates do not go to college, the text 
overs rather fully, for high-school pupils, the usual 
heoretical topics as well as subjects such as banking, the 
iriff, and the labor problem, which are often treated in 
~eparate courses as economic problems. 


“ 
— 
wn 


The Places of English Literature. A _ literary 
guide to the British Isles. By Alice T. Bid- 
well and Isabelle Denison Rosentiel. 228 p. 
Stratford Co. 1924, $2.00. 


A chronological outline of authors, and alphabetic in- 
dices of places, authors, and works, comprise this con- 
venient Nestor. It points out the places in Great Britain 
in any way connected with English writers and their 
works. 


Soils and Crops. By John H. Gehrs. 444 p. il. 
MacMillan. 1924. 


A companion book to “Live Stock and Farm Mechanics” 
is this worthy and practical text. Professor Gehrs is head 
of the department of Agriculture at the State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and the author of 
numerous well-prepared texts on teaching agriculture. 


Each chapter has excellent laboratory exercises and home 
projects. The graphs, maps and pictures are unusually 
good. Although not especially adapted to California, the 
book is a welcome addition to the newer and better home- 
texts on agriculture. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. Bart. Abridged 
for use in junior high school grades. By 
Elizabeth H. Gordon and Hattie L. Hawley. 
469 p. il. MacMillan. 1924. 


The difficulty of teaching Ivanhoe to the recently 
“Americanized” in our polyglot cities that increasing efforts 
have been made to remove Scott from the high school 
course in English. An abridged edition removes many 
of the obstacles and difficult passages. The editors have 
well-performed a peculiarly hard task. 


Roman Tales Retold, By Walter Allison Ed- 
wards. 77 p. Scott, Foresman & Company. 
1924. 


The Los Angeles High School has Mr. Edwards as 
the head of its classical department. He has prepared a 
useful and varied grouping of literary materials for sec- 
ond year students. It is offered, not as a substitute for 
Caesar, but for supplementary reading to add variety and 
interest to the traditional course. Mr. Edwards has cap- 
ably simplified and reconstructed the selection, keeping the 
vocabulary within reasonable compass and yet retaining 
the stately athmosphere of ancient Rome. The volume 
comprises eleven selections and a vocabulary. 


Entrance English Questions. Set by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1901-1903. 
Compiled for the Board by Winifred Quincy 
Norton with a foreword by Clark Suther- 
land Northup. 132 p. Ginn & Co. 1924. $1.00. 


All persons interested in the many problems of Second- 
ary-School teaching of English will find use for this 
well-arranged compilation. It comprises lists of books for 
reading and for study; a list of examiners; definite 
questions on specific books, grouped under-classics in trans- 
lation, drama, prose, fiction, essays and biography, poetry, 
oratory; general question; composition; grammar. 

The book throws some interesting side-lights on the 
evolution of the present form of the English examination. 
“The ideal examination” sagely remaks Mr. Northup, “is 
a test of all persons concerned; the candidate, the ex- 
aminer, the reader, and the candidate’s teacher, together 
with the course of study which the candidate has per- 
sued.” 


Miss Norton's book is a convenient reference work for 
high school English departments. 
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“Well begun is half done’ isa true adage 


in music 


7 ; Po le 
ndividual Test— Each Child Sings a Phrase 
with the Victrola 





MELODIES 


Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) (3) 
Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) 


Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet) 


How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and ’Cello) (2) 
See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) 
If With all Your Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony 
English Horn) 


Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) 
3) Lullaby (Violin) 

Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowell (Oboe) 
3) Nazareth (Violin) 


Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) (4) Miserere (Cornet) 

Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador 
Song (Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) 
Woman is Fickle (Celesta) 


Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) (2) Tarantelle 
(Flutreand Clarinet) Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) 
(2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute) 


The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy (3) Little Chickens and Snow 
Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) Bow-wow-wow 

Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Red- 
breast (4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The Wood? 
pecker (7) Jacky Frost 


The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought 
(4) Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Litle 
Star (6) The Dolly 

God Loves Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening 
Prayer (4) Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 


ey 


Give the children the fundamental eler-ents 


MELODY — RHYTHM 


and the foundation is well laid for sight read- 
ing and further development 
mn mn aw 


Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies 
and a variety of useful rhythms for activity 
and interpretation 


18622 


18655 


18664 


18759 


17174 


18886 


18887 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Hearing Evan Williams sing their ou 





Wynken, Blynken and Nod"* 


RHYTHMS 


Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) (3) 
Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon) 

Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavotte (Violin) (3) MenuettinG 
(Clarinet) (4) Sarabande (Oboe) 


Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game (4) Air 
de Ballet Waltzes 1, 2 and 9 


Boating.on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 
La Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’ Arabesque 
(5) Intermezzo—Le Secret 


To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch (4) 
March of the Tin Soldiers 

Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion 
(4) Peasants’ Dance 


March (2) Theme for Skipping (3) Flying Birds (4) 
Whecivarrou Motive (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Toe 
March (7) March 

Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Horse» (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 


Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 
Theme for High-Stepping Horses (2) *orses or Reindeer 
Running (3) Motive and Them+ ‘or Skipping 


The Bell (French) (2) The “unter (Bohemian) (3) 
From Far Away (Lithua ‘an) (4) Memories (Finnish) 
(5) The W urning (Ge.man) 

Punch.nello (French .2) “pringtime (German) (3) The 
Bird a-Flying ‘German) (4) Ash Grove (English) 
(5) In the \ alley (Swabian) 


Vespe tyne. ‘Sicilian) (2) 4u Clair de la Lune 
(Fi uch) (3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor 
and the Mouse (English) (5) John Peel (English) 

The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair 
(English) (3) conging (German) (4) Top 0’ Cr « 
Road (Irish) 
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Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational! News 


*HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


18800 


18840 


18852 


18853 


18548 


18253 


1939@ 


19397 
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Conserving the Eyesight of the School Child 


J. E. Davidson, Chairman Lighting Educational 
Committee 


DUCATIONAL authorities have long since come to 

realize that the eyesight of the school child is be- 
oming defective. Pupils in the schools are in greater 
numbers indicating that their eyesight is not normal. This 
is usually manifested by the child in a complaint that the 
figures on the blackboard cannot be seen. 

In the olden days, the remedy for this difficulty was 
taken by the teacher by placing the near-sighted pupils in 
the front of the room and the far-sighted pupils in the 
rear. Now, the pupil is immediately advised to consult 
an eye specialist. 

Statistics show that 25 per cent of the school chil- 
dren of the United States suffer from defective eyesight 
which is more or less corrected by glasses. Figures fur 
ther show that this defective vision is due, partially at 
least, to improper light in the home. Pupils are given 
: certain amount of homework to do and they naturally 
take this home to do at night. 


In the past, very little thought has been given to the 
ghting of the home. Modern schools are built and the 
problem of proper lighting is usually solved. 

Inasmuch as a great number of the homes of this 
untry are lighted by electricity, the electrical interests 
have taken it upon themselves to endeavor to solve the 
problem of defective vtsion on account of improper light 
ng in the home. A committee has been formed, known 
among electrical men, as The Lighting Educational Com 
mittee, whose purpose is to organize a better home lighting 
activity. 

This is being done this fall by means of an Interna 
tional Home Lighting Contest among the school children 
of the country, by which it is hoped to teach the elements 
of better lighting in the home. 


Therefore, Home Lighting Contests are being organ- 
ved in every principal hamlet, town and city in the 
United States and Canada by the electrical men of that 
town. School children, ten years of age or older, can 
nter the contest by obtaining from the electrical com- 
mittee in the town, a Home Lighting Primer. This Home 
Lighting Primer, besides giving the rules of the contest, 
describes the fundamentals of lighting. It tells the effeet 

not enough light—gloom, and too much light—glare. 
ln the primer are a number of pictures of rooms of an 
ordinary home. The school boy or girl has to cut out 
hxtures from another place in the book and paste them in 
their proper places in the rooms. Then he must visit the 
mes of two of his friends and report in the primer the 
sult of his inspection. Next, he must write a 600-word 
say on how to light his own home properly. 


rhen the primer with the essay is to be handed to the 
cal judges who will be school authorities and prominent 
rsons of the town. These judges award local prizes, 
ich are fixed by the local committee. Then a certain 
mber of the winners, dependent on the population of 
town, have their contributions of primer and essay 
it to New York, where they are entered into the inter- 
itional contest, together with the winners from all over 
United States and Canada. 





The essays and primers are then considered by the fol- 
lowing national judges: 

Franklin T. Griffith, President N. E. L. A. 

William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor The Delineator. 

B. C. Forbes, Editor Forbes Magazine. 

Miss Sarah L. Rhodes, Principal P. S. 28, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

The following prizes are awarded by these judges: 

First Prize—$15,000 Model Electrical Home (to be 
built on lot provided by winner). 

Two Second Prizes, one boy, one girl—$1200 Scholar- 
ship in American or Canadian College or University. 

Two Third Prizes, one boy, one girl—$600 scholarship 
in American or Canadian College or University. 

Two Fourth Prizes, one boy, one girl—$600 scholar- 
ship in American or Canadian College @r University. 

Two Fifth Prizes, one boy, one girl—$300 scholarship 
in American or Canadian College or University. 

Two Sixth Prizes, one boy, one girl—$300 scholarship 
in American or Canadian College or University. 

This contest, although wholly educational, is designed so 
that it will not involve any time of the school teacher. 
Its aim is to better the eyesight of the school child by 
educational means and the electrical industry expects the 


contest to have far-reaching results toward accomplishing 
this object. 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


WhatDoes It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 





The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman,\Glay & Go. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
Levy Brothers’ Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 S. First Street, San Jose 
> 
Stores also at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
Spokane and elsewhere 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Webster’s School Dictionaries 


3ased on the New International Dictionary, thus conforming 
to the best present usage. 


Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 
| 70,000 Words and Phrases 1,000 Illustrations 864 pages 


Presents the largest number of words and phrases ever in- 
cluded in a school dictionary, and supplies every need ordi- 
narily encountered by students. Consequently this book is 
extensively used by classes from the high school through 
college. 


Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary 

45,000 Words and Phrases 900 Illustrations 720 pages 
Carefully planned to meet all the requirements of elementary 
grades and other schools in which etymologies are not taught. 
It contains all words found in the school texts generally used, 
and includes the technical expressions of ordinary business 
and words used in elementary sciences. The meanings of 
words are made especially clear by the use of illustrative 
sentences or phrases and by discriminating synonyms. In- 
flected forms are given when irregular. 


Webster’s Shorter-School Dictionary 
35,000 Words and Phrases Fully Illustrated 542 pages 


In spite of its small size this book presents a very large fund 
of useful information concerning not only common words but 
technical and scientific terminology and up-to-date words 
needed by elementary pupils. It is unique among smaller 
dictionaries in making clear grammatical difficulties. 


Webster's Dictionaries have been the best for eighty years. 
These new school editions are better than ever. 
Send in your order NOW! 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


| NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 489) 
Individual Improvement 


[here are two courses, apparently unrelated but 
thoroughly consistent with one another, that we 
can take. The one is represented by the recognition 
upon the part of each member of our profession 
that the public attitude toward the profession as a 
whole, can be positively influenced by the work 
that he or she does. In many cases, at least, the 
public estimate of our profession is based upon 
the opinion which the ubiquitous average citizen 
holds regarding the individual teachers that he 
knows and the work that they do. Whatever an 
individual teacher does that commends his or her 
work to the parents of the pupils is a positive gain 
for our profession. And it is because teachers in 
increasing numbers and proportions are doing 
work that does commend itself to the public—it is 
because of this fact that the prejudice to which I 
have referred is far less violent than was formerly 
the case. 

Collective Action 


But, important as it is, this will not solve the 
whole problem. It must be complemented, I believe, 
by collective action on an organized basis. In my 
opinion the scant consideration which both of the 
political parties have given to education in their 
platforms should be the signal on our part for a 
positive and aggressive stand. Contrasted sharply 
with the courteous and generous treatment that 
our representatives have met in Congress is the 
treatment of quite the other sort that our repre- 
sentatives were accorded in the conventions at 
Cleveland and New York. At these two conven- 
tions, the great questions have been, not what is 
right and just and best for the broadest and most 
enduring interests of our country, but how can we 
placate the minorities that hold the balance of 
power? Organizations that could be counted on to 
leliver the vote of these strategic and powerful 
minorities had no trouble in reading their planks 
into the platforms, or in suppressing planks that 
they did not like. The other, and among them our 
own, had to be satisfied either with insolent rebuffs 
or with meaningless phrases. 


The Lesson of Rebuff 


Che lesson for us seems tolerably clear. If other 
groups are willing to disregard party lines, and 
throw their votes en masse to the party that prom- 
ises to do most to promote the often selfish and 
iimost always minor interests which these groups 
represent, should there not be a group that will 
throw its votes en masse to the party that promises 
to do the most for the basic interest of our national 


















Real Secretaries 
in Demand 


The almost universal use of the term 
“secretary” has placed an additional 
obligation on the school. What are 
we doing to make the training meas- 
ure up to the term---to make it fit the 
business man’s conception of what 
it should connote? The answer has 
been found by the hundreds of 
schools that have adopted 


Secretarial Studies 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the re- 
sults in interest, in broader training, in 
the development of secretarial technique, 
in appreciation of what the training 
means to students, leaves no doubt of its 
value in stenographic training. 


Secretarial Studies helps students enter 
a field of new achievement. It converts 
the tool subjects of shorthand and type- 
writing into instruments of broader, more 
valuable service. It promotes progress. 














Secretarial Studies takes up the work in 
stenographic training where it usually 
stops—and FINISHES the course. The 
laboratory problems develop knowledge 
of business along with technical secreta- 
rial skill. 






















The introduction of Secretarial 
will achieve three definite goals: 


Studies 





1—Inecrease shorthand and typing 
skill. 


2—Give students accurate knowl- 
edge and capacity to meet suc- 
cessfully the secretarial prob- 
lems that arise in business. 





3—Give students power--the abil- 
ity to apply principles to spe- 
cific problems, 


Let us tell you how easily Secretarial 
Studies may be added to your course 
with advantage all around. Secretarial- 
trained stenographers are in demand. 






The Greg¢ Publishing Co. 


PHELAN BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW BOOKS 


Added to 


California List High School Books 


Approved by State Board August 5, 1924 


CALDWELL & EIKENBERRY’S ELEMENTS 
OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


(Second Revised Edition) 
Adopted by San Francisco 
CAVANAUGH & WESTCOTT’S LABORATORY 
PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS 
Adopted by Los Angeles 
BOYNTON’S MILESTONES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Adopted by Oakland 





NOTE---Tanner’s English Composition and Rhetoric, placed on the 
“State List” last year, is being ordered by many additional schools this 
fall. San Rafael, Madera, Santa Barbara, Richmond, Berkeley (Miss 
Head’s School) are among the most recent to place introductory orders. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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life—the most unselfish and far-reaching cause 
that any group can espouse? And should not our 

ofession be the nucleus of this group? 

| should remind you that I am not just now 
speaking for the Editorial Council. I am merely 
commenting personally on Mr. Morgan’s recom- 
mendation that the general topic of professional 
ethics be made the center of our group discussions 

{| investigations next year. The questions that I 
have raised might well, I believe, be considered in 
this program. The most fundamental issues of 
rofessional ethics are those that refer to the rela- 
tionships between the professional group and the 
public. Clearly they include in our case the attitude 
that we should take toward these important ele- 
ments of the public that are represented by political 
parties and political leaders. 

Professional Ethics 

Under our form of government the welfare and 
progress of our cause depend in no small measure 
upon these political factors. We are told that it is 
inethical for us to mingle in the political phases of 

social organization. I am wondering whether 

this ethical tenet is one that has evolved within 
ur own group or one that has been carefully pre- 
pared and fed to us, along with other pious plati- 
tudes, by those who would have something to lose, 

as a profession, we were to enter the lists. 


ki. H. Bobbitt Has Been Appointed head of the de- 
rtment of school printing of the San Francisco branch of 
American Type Founders Company. He is both 
tical printer and teacher. During the past year he 
d charge of the class in printing in the Ethan Allen 
ool, San Francisco. Recently the class visited the head- 
irters of the company at 500 Howard Street. Here 
students were given opportunity to study the great 
varied stock of type, machinery and equipment used 
the printer in his craft. They were given a welcome 
a conversational chat by John S. Pinney, manager 
the branch. 
For the convenience of the schools of California con- 
lering the addition of printing to their courses of study, 
Bobbitt has just issued a schedule of a complete 
ol printing outfit suitable for prevocational work. 
outfit will cost $750.00. A more comprehensive 
ft with larger press suitable for Junior or Senior High 
ool work will cost complete $1500.00. Estimates for 
re elaborate outfits will be given on request. The 


\! 


pany carries in stock all sorts of type and equipment 
le for classes in printing. Any information desired 
be given promptly by Mr. Bobbitt on writing to him 
500 Howard Street, San Francisco. 


Mr. C, A, Wheeler, prominently connected with the 


h School Teachers’ Association of Los Angeles, the 
fornia Teachers’ Association and the Modern Language 
ciation of Southern California, has been appointed as 
nember of the Committee of Three Investigators to 
dy foreign language instruction in the United - States. 

Wheeler has been granted leave of absence for the 
ing school year and will devote his full time to the 
earches which are carried on under the National Council 


Education with the co-operation of the Carnegie 
rporation, 





PRECIS WRITING 
for AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


METHODS of ABRIDGING 
SUMMARIZING and CONDENSING 


with Copious Exercises 


Edited by Samuel Thurber 
Newton Massachusetts High School 


ee explanation of methods of 
précis writing, with exercises de- 
signed to increase a student’s power of 
mastering thought, and to perfect his 
skill in making that thought clearly ar- 
ticulate. 


Ready 
October 
1924 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESs, INC. 
8 ARLINGTON STREET s s 3 BOSTON 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By Supt. M. G. Kirkpatrick 
Every teacher should read and be helped 
by this new book on school-management, 
---a manual of common-sense for teachers 
in and out of the schoolroom. 


Just published. Mailing price $1.40 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
By P. H. Deffendall of St. Louis 


A 1923 book which has scored heavily be- 
cause it applies the project method and 
socialized classroom procedure to the 
work in Grades VII-IX. Plenty of gram- 
mar with the projects. 


Book I, Grade VII-VIII ....$ .70 
Book II, Grade IX ............. .80 
Complete in one volume 1,00 


Ten projects to a year 


Plenty of Grammar 
Approved for California 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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] 
I] 
HA of ike have 


defective vision / 


Incorrectly placed or glaring light in the home is an outstanding 
cause of poor eyesight and children are the chief sufferers 


THE HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


—sponsored and supported by the entire elec- 
trical industry is a cooperative educational activ- 
ity designed to give to the public, through the 
school children, a_ better s scuien e of the 
proper use of electric light, and ialione ways 
in which existing home lighting conditions may 
be improved. The major result will be less 
eye trouble and better national health, and in 
addition better lighted, more beautiful homes. 


To arouse the interest of the children and direct 
their attention to the importance of better 
home lighting, it is presented to them in the 
form of a contest; acne are offered which 
range upward in value to University Scholarships 
and the prize $15,000 electrical home. 

The Home Lighting Contest does not interfere 
with regular school work and requires none of 
teacher's time. It is possible, however, that the aoe 
children may ask for teacher’s help of opinion. Tiss 70-hoee prin ow Home Ligheing 





: ; , will be furnished Free to any school 

Therefore, the electrical people in your city or teacher and every school child entering 
coat : $ : the Home Lighting Contest. 
locality stand ready to furnish full information al . 

- : . . : ; The primer is the “‘text book’’ of the con- 

concerning this great international movement test, explains it fully, and contains in- 

and offer their full cooperation to the end that es of SR ET OO SOO 

in future years there will be less eye trouble. Yau: hical slucartect pestle will aladly 


supply you with a quantity of primers 


The for distribution to your class. 
sxvane7 LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
S IMG 


680 Fifth Avenue - °* * New York,NY. 
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DIGEST OF RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 497) 


legislation, Tendency of some States to reduce 
appropriations for teacher training institutions de- 
plored. Teachers’ retirement systems must be 
improved. No sex discrimination—equal qualifica- 
tion, equal service, equal salary. 


Teaching of the Constitution and the History 
of Public Education 


Constitution should be taught in upper grades of 
elementary schools. Instruction should be given in 
the history and ideals of our public school system. 


Character Education 
Responsibility for character building must fall 


primarily upon the home. Religious education is 
fundamental. School, home and church are urged 
to co-operate fully. Boys and girls of high school 
age must be protected. Moral and social guidance 
needed. Everything should be done to inspire in 
our children a love for the sympathy with the 
children of other nations. 


National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
Heartily endorsed. 


Literacy Tests 
Reading and writing of English understandably 
should be a qualification for citizenship and also 
for voting. All States should have a literacy test 
administered by educational authorities. 


International Relations 

The National Education Association is opposed 
to war except as a means of national defense. We 
strongly urge that our nation shall take steps to 
prevent any more wars. We ask that by agree- 
ment and co-operation, the American Government 
shall lead in securing from the civilized world a 
complete denunciation of war as a means for the 
settlement of international differences. For this 
purpose our Government should endeavor to secure 
the establishment of co-operative tribunals to 
regulate international relations. 


Child-Labor Amendment 
Advocate prompt ratification by the States of the 
Child-Labor Amendment. N. E. A. members urged 
make every effort to obtain ratification at 
earliest possible date. 


Narcotic Education Service 

U. S$. Bureau of Education heartily endorsed for 
having agreed to establish this service. In the 

read of the use of heroin among the youth there 
S grave peril. 

Law Enforcement 

We regret that in many communities there has 
eveloped a spirit of disregard of laws, especially 
those dealing with personal conduct. This attitude 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


TEXTS BY 
S. S. CURRY, PH. D., LITT. D. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
A text designed to meet the needs of 
high school students in Reading, Speak- 
ing and Conversation, as Oral English is 
becoming increasingly important as a 
phase of education. 
- 
LITTLE CLASSICS FOR 
ORAL ENGLISH 
Initiative steps in Expression, employ- 
ing the Problem Method, and containing 
in Footnotes helpful suggestions on 
methods of teaching Oral English. 


a 


For further information and special rates for 
class use on these and other texts, Address 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 


( PUBLISHERS ) 
410 Pierce Bldg. Copley Square 
Boston, Mass. 


Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches current 
events in some form. It is a vital part of 
the training of our boys and girls for 
good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been but one standard text. 
CURRENT EVENTS is used and ap- 
proved in the public and private schools 
of every important city and nearly every 
town and village in the United States, in 
every Territory and possession, and in 
twelve foreign countries. 


In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for the 
year ending in June. Rates and sample 
copies free to teachers upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


460 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


5 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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| Th es e Book We re Maki Tak Van 


gros HD Che Winston 
«7? Clear-Cype Popular Classics 


ROBIN HOOD HEIDI PINOCCHIO TREASURE ISLAND 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 











EN 36 GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES ARABIAN NIGHTS 
| See ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


Teachers everywhere expressed a wish and a need for supplementary readers made in accord- 
ance with the modern trend of education. A complete story, or stories, with the same theme 
| throughout, of unquestioned literary merit, was desired rather than the usual form of supple- 

mentary readers with short, disconnected stories---the advantage being that such books would 
inspire children to read and would further a love for good literature. In making this series, 
these requirements have been fulfilled and other features have been introduced, among them 
being the large, clear, easily read type and the charming full-page, four-color illustrations. The 
low list price of eighty cents each is another important feature. 


We anticipate your unqualified approval of these books, which have 

been acclaimed the finest editions, in every respect, ever published. A 

copy of any Clear-Type Classic desired will be sent promptly upon 
receipt of list price. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Represented in California by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS ————— 


Barrows and Parker Geography 
JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
Adopted by the State of California for Basal Use 















This is the first volume of a new series by HARLAN H. BARROWS, 
Professor of Geography and Chairman of the Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and EDITH PUTNAM PARKER, Assistant Professor of 
the Teaching of Geography, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


In taking the pupil on these imaginary visits to distant lands, the authors 
show him why people work and play and live in different lands in the way they 
do. Definite goals are set up for the pupil to reach through the study of text, 
maps, and pictures, used singly or in combination. 

The maps are especially notable for their simplicity. The pictures are of 
real geographic character and are an integral and vitally important part of 
the text. 





Silver, Burdett and Company 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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, reacting unfavorably upon the youth of America De 

causing laxness in respect for and enforcement a ne 

law. Teachers everywhere should endeavor to Ol N\A uy 

spire respect for law and should advocate strict se 

forcement thereof. We refer in particular to * . 

National and State laws, forbidding the liquor pas 

ific and the distribution of obscene literature, or Depressed ae 

osters and pictures. This is equally true with 

egard to the enforcement of laws in many States Ses eee 

“ad: . oe hi is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- . 

irbidding the sale of cigarettes to children. fui of Manahnitn ae Sincniein * 


American Education Week 


Widest observance urged. 


Alaska and Hawaii Territories 


leachers should not be required to pay Federal 


come tax. 
District of Columbia 


Congress urged to pass resolution enabling 
\Vashington to complete an adequate program of 
school buildings. 

Thanks 


Sincere appreciation of courtesy and hospitality. 


Motor Transportation of School Children js be- 
ng more prevalent and more highly improved year 
year. Safe, comfortable and speedy transportation is 
in accomplished fact in many California communities. 
he Gonzales Union High School for example, of which 
Burk M. Carner is principal, a beautiful new bus 
een purchased and recently put into operation. It 
ses a round trip of 32 miles per day and gathers a 
| load of between 40 and 50 pupils.. The driver also 
ire of all other school machines, works in the yard 
is handy man around the school. His salary is 
00.00 per year. Mr. Carner states that the bus bought 
s billed according to specifications of the High School 
ird and represents the latest word in school bus con- 
ction. The doors are automatically controlled by the 
ver and cannot be opened except by his permission. 
coach is equipped with automatic window regulators, 


eating system, ventilators and dome lights. The seven 
s are covered with real Spanish leather, with 10-inch 
ngs and genuine hair. The floor is laid with battle- 
linoleum. The coach has a low hull which adds to 
safety and weighs nearly five tons. 


‘he Collegiate Dictionary, published by G. & C. 
rriam Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, has now 
* inte its third edition and contains many improvements 
| new words. The vocabulary of nearly 100,000 words 
been carefully selected. The new _ International 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary, is published in a_thin- 
er edition de luxe that is light, handy and well printed. 
expensive bible paper well combines the qualities 
pacity, body, strength, and an excellent printing sur- 
with the requisite thinness. The result is a con- 
ent volume one-half the bulk of the regular-paper 
tion, although containing precisely the same matter. 
* thickness has been reduced to less than an inch and 
lf and the weight to two and a half pounds. The 
* corps of scholars that made the larger work have 
red to make the Collegiate the most serviceable and 
‘fying handy-size dictionary published. 













in aglass of cold water. 

It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaids digestion and eager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming medicine. It is just 
a superior nourishing food. 


All Draggists 


Rumford 
Chemical Works 
Providence 


R.L 





AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
SCHOOL PEN 


Esterbrook No. 556 
This pen is more widely 
used than any other in our 
schools, because of its 
fine point and easy, elas- 
tic action; also because it 
is made by America’s 
oldest and largest steel 
pen manufacturer. 

FREE 
“100 Famous Signatures” 
Send 15 cents for the 12 
most popular Esterbrook 
pens. With them we will 
mail you an attractive, in- 
teresting booklet, contain- 
ing the autographs of 100 
famous men and women. 


Address Dept. SE 
ESTERBROOK 

PEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


THE MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE 


HAS BEEN AUTHORIZED AS A TEXTBOOK 


By the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
As Beneficial to Teachers and to Their Pupils 
Edited by 


Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. John P. Marshall 
Professor of Music, Wellesley College Professor of Music, Boston University 
Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc. Will Earhart 
Professor of Theory, Institute of Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Musical Art, New York Pittsburgh, Pa. 


William Arms Fisher 
3oston, Managing Editor 
A Five-Year Course---Four Quarters a Year 
Price $1.00 Net for Each Quarter 
Send for Descriptive Matter and Free Offer to Piano Teachers 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
178-179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 8-10-12 East 34th St, New York, N. Y. 
Order of your local dealer 


A Great Year for Politics! 


Your boys and girls are interested these days in the 
big conventions and in the excitement over the con- 
tending aspirants for political positions. Are you 
taking advantage of this natural interest? Have you 
made clear in your classes the difference between 
government and politics? Do you not agree that all 
American boys and girls ought to be experts in 
politics, that they should understand politics, both 
good and bad, and learn to distinguish between 
them ? 

Here is a book that will interest politicians of to- 
morrow and satisfy their curiosity about the pro- 
cesses of political maneuvering, Every class in 
civics in junior and senior high schools should be 
studying this book during the coming months. 


THE BOYS OWN BOOK OF POLITICS 


By W. G. Shepherd 


School Edition, $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


(Continued from page 501) 


ining of commercial teachers. Barnhart praises 
the work in California and declares that “beyond 
iestion the commercial work in California is as 
in the United States. In 
The remedy lies in de- 


good as the best done 
inany Ways it is better. 
veloping leadership, state and local, and in getting 
facts necessary for constructing a sound, socially 
ethcient program. This program should include a 
series of surveys to discover the facts about com- 
mercial occupations in every type of community, 
but such a program can be carried out only under 
the leadership of the State and with the help of 
every city superintendent and high school prin- 
cipal.” 

Helpful suggestions on high school problems are 
collaborated by Merton E. 
Chaffey 
Ontario. These suggestions cover a wide range of 


Hill, principal of the 
Union High School and Junior College, 


high school activities. 


of Fifteen 
cludes with a selected and annotated bibliography 


The report of the Committee con- 


i» professional literature on education, prepared 
under the direction of Frank C. Touton, professor 
education, University of Southern California. 


(he bibliography occupies 100 pages and_ is 


comprehensive. 


The Junior High Schools of Richmond, Indi- 
ana, believe they have found at last one way to solve the 
problem of how to approach efficiently the election of a 
foreign language in the secondary schools. Four years ago 
they originated and began to teach a course in General 
Language, with the purpose of revealing to the pupil that 

s personal connection with language is as vital as any 
ther of his school activities. It has developed into a re- 
irch course in which the teacher and pupil join forces 
real laboratory style. 


Miss Hettie Elliott, 
with the atmosphere of 
seen correlative with race 
He comes then to realize that it is living and 
crowing, that it is not static but subject to change. His 
terest moves from the general to the concrete. By the 
1 of the course he is able to arrive at a more or less 
hnite understanding, as to his ability to master a foreign 
gue. If a language is decided upon, he knows whether 
shall be modern or classical. If no language is elected, 
still finds the course has enriched every phase of his 
re studies in English and kindred courses. 


idea, according to 
surround him 
making, as 


general 
structor, is to 
guage in the 
olution. 


The 


\n Exeellent School Physical Training Score 
ard prepared by a National Committee of the Parent- 
‘achers Association is now widely used. It enables a 
il P.T. A. to read the health building work in the 
ool. So serviceable has this score card proven that in 
eral states including Texas, Michigan, Missouri, New 
rk and Connecticut copies have been sent to every 
ool. It is the hope of the P.T. A. that during the 


ning year every school in the United States will be 
vered. 





A teacher writes— 


“I have worn these shoes now 
just two weeks, and in this 
short time I can see a marked 
improvement in my feet. Be- 
fore putting on Ground Grip- 
pers I could not walk a half 


dozen blocks without the most 
severe pains in my feet and 
legs, and I had awfully sore 
corns on both small toes. Now 
my corns are entirely well, and 


walking is really a pleasure 
(Name on Request) 





HIS is only one of many 

similar letters from teach- 
ers who have found quick re- 
lief from foot troubles by wear- 
ing these sensibly shaped cor 
rective shoes. 
These teachers have found that 
when foot ills disappear, other 
bodily pains were relieved too. 
Headaches, backaches, nerve- 
strain---all were caused by 
cramping feet into unnaturally 
shaped shoes. 
The Ground Gripper stores of 
California are helping many 
teachers to withstand the strain 
of standing for many long 
hours at their work by fitting 
them with Ground Gripper 
shoes which relieve the strain 
and make walking comfortable. 
They can help you to be more 
comfortable if you will let 
them demonstrate what Ground 
Gripper shoes can do for you. 


Ground Gripper 
Shoe Stores 


of California 


SAN FRANCISCO—160 Powell Street 
LOS ANGELES—714 8. Hill Street 
(Seventh and Hill Bldg., on the Mezzanine) 
STOCK TON—21 Sutter Street 
LONG BEACH—407 Pine Avenue 
OAKLAND—520 Sixteenth St. 


Order By Mail-- Just send outline 
of stockinged feet traced on paper, 
size number on lining of best fitting 
shoes and full details of troubles ex- 
perienced with ordinary shoes. 


Prices Recently Reduced ! 
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Have You Examined The 


SCHORLING---CLARK 


MODERN MATHEMATICS - - BOOK 7 
MODERN MATHEMATICS - - BOOK 8 
MODERN ALGEBRA - - - - BOOK 9 


For Junior and Senior High Schools 
Over 150 teachers and 3000 pupils throughout the country co-operated 
with Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in working out a modern course 
in mathematics through experimental teaching in the classroom during 
three years. 
This series embodies the ideal curriculum for grades seven, eight and 
nine as laid down by the National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments. 
These textbooks are the product of the most thorough-going examples 
of co-operative curriculum-making that has been made. 


IVrite for booklets analysing the features of these books 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


California Representative: 
C. S. JONES, 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 





Z| To Give You Better Service 


A PR ANG PRODUCT A PR ANG PRODUCT 


N order to give you better service the new management of The Prang 
| Company has just arranged with the California School Book De- 

pository to carry a stock of Prang Products in San Francisco. You 
can now order your Prang Drawing, Art and Handwork supplies when 
you place your regular order for your school books. This will save you 
time as well as transportation charges. This is in line with the policy 
of the new management of The Prang Company which is 









“Prang Quality” backed by “ Prompt Service” 





Give us a chance to fill your orders from San Francisco, 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


In care of THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
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each district in order to encourage teachers to 
emain in rural positions. 

2. A campaign to begin with the opening of the 
fall term to encourage the best of our high school 
tudents to enter training for the elementary field. 

3. The extension of the county free library 
ystem so that every county either has a county 
library or is under contract for service with a 
county library already established. 

4. The organization of correspondence and ex- 
tension courses for teachers in co-operation with 
the teachers’ colleges and in combination with 
rural supervision. 


f 


£ 


5. The use of radio for broadcasting lectures, 
concerts and lessons given by expert teachers for 
the benefit of rural schools in the state. 

6. The recognition of the rural school as the 
best field available for experimentation and the 
lesirability of each county’s maintaining a demon- 
stration school, 


State Board Represented 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Phillips and Mr. S. D. Merks 
attended the San Francisco conference. Mrs. Car- 
rie Parsons Bryant attended the Los Angeles con- 
ference. The presence of members of the State 
Board indicated the vital interest which is being 
manifested in the problems of rural education. 


Why Does Public Health Lag Years Behind 
Radio js the question asked by The American Social Hy- 
giene Association. Only three years ago discoveries and im- 
provements in radio were made which already are used by 
thousands of people. Over 30 years ago discoveries and 
mprovements in public health were made which are not 
yet used by thousands of people. As a result of this 
ieglect over 1,250,000 persons are housed, fed and cared 
for every day in the hospitals of the United States. Thou- 
sands are needlessly sick. Preventable diseases still mock 
is. Curable diseases still kill us. The cost in lost man- 

‘wer must be reckoned in billions of dollars. 

\mong the worst menaces to our national health are 

e venereal diseases—widespread, contagious and tragic 
n consequent misery. For ten years the American Social 
Hygiene Association has been foremost in the fight against 
these diseases. The headquarters of the Association are 
70 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Curriculum Making js a process much in vogue dur- 
g these days of school reorganization. The following ref- 
ences to noteworthy recent books may be a help to 
ose who are working and thinking along this line: 
The Elementary School Curriculum, second year book. 
Jepartment of Superintendence, Washington, 1924. 
Bobbitt—How to Make a Curriculum. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924. 

Bonser—The Elementary School Curriculum. Mac- 
Millan, 1923. 

Charters—Curriculum Construction, MacMillan, 1923. 

McMurray—How to Organize the Curriculum. Mac- 
Millan, 1923. 
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Our partial payment plan paves the 
way for accumulating a competence. 
Purchases and payments can be made 
by mail. No need to call in person. 












*OR more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard 
among better schools. They 
outwear any two ordinary 
pens. Children quickly learn 
the art of good penmanship 
when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wear- 
ing pens for their work. 
Twelve school pens--three 
of each number--and our 
handwriting booklet by 
mail on receipt of ten cents. 
Please mention this publi- 
cation. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 























No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for 
book-keeping. 

No. s—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; sti 
action. 


Spencerian School Pens 
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The Story of Chocolate 


[Continued] 





HE person whohabitually 
<* takes chocolate is the 
one who enjoys the most 
equable and constant 
health and is least liable 
toamultitude of illnesses 
which spoil the enjoy- 
ment of life.’’ In such words does 
Brillot Savarianin‘‘Physilogiedu 
Gout’’ laud the virtues of chocolate. 
Whetheritisbecausechocolate actual- 
ly assists in maintaining good health 
or because it is most pleasing to the 
palate, certain itis that the growth of 
thechocolateindustry inthe last three 
centuries has been remarkable. 


First as a beverage, then as a sweet- 
meat, chocolate has ‘steadily worked 
its way into public favor. Wherever 
civilized man has explored, traveled 
or sojourned chocolate bars andcandy 
are known. 





Explorers, athletes, soldiers, sailors 
and others engaged in work or pleas- 
ure which entails physical endurance 
recognize the sustaining power of 
chocolate. ‘“Men fight like the devil 
on chocolate,’’ was the picturesque 
comment of a Brigadier General dur- 
ing the last war. In fact, for many 
yearsevery soldier in the United States 
Army wascompelled tocarry with him 
for emergency three 1 ounce cubes of 
chocolate and a wheat preparation. 
The emergency ration was considered 
adequate and satisfactory. The only 





*% Note: This is the fourth of a series of monthly bulletins 
on the Story of Chocolate written from the teacher’s point 
of view. They are planned to give the teacher, for personal 
information and possible class work, the essential facts 
about one of the most interesting and important of foods— 
chocolate! Because of limited space, only part of each 
four-page bulletin is printed above. To be sure of having 
the series complete, we suggest that you fill in and mail the 
coupon at the right. 


reason it was discontinued, about 19- 


12, was that in case of war none of the 
factories could ‘guarantee to turn out 
the chocolate in sufficient quantities 
and in short enough time. 


“All classes, all ages, all sexes at all 
times and in all places now eat choco- 
late because they like it, and not be- 
causeitisastimulating andnourishing 
food.’’ Its use, not only as a beverage, 
but in confections, etc., isextensive. 


Chocolate is valuable as a food and 
compares favorably in food value with 
our most staple foods. Here is an in- 
teresting calorific contrast: 


Calories 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 11b-2079.68 
PG opciones aa ao divin ..Ilb- 214 
Potatoes (raw as purchased)... rlb- 302 
| ee cack Se 358 
Eggs (as purchased)....... ..11b- 595 
White bread.. ....1lb-1180 
Roast beef (as purchased). sciga's tlb-1559 
Oatmeal.. : yeas REO 
Sugar .. ‘ ot 1815 


Note: Figures Conceps for chocolate) from 
“‘Chemistry of Food & Nutrition,"’ by Sherman. 

In Snyder's “‘ Human Foods’”’ (1916) 
the official analysis of 163 common 
foods are given. They include practi- 
cally everything that people eat, and 
only three are greater than chocolate 
in energy-giving power. 


Mail this coupon for the complete series 
on the Story of Chocolate 


D. Ghirardelli Co., Domestic Science Dept., 

910 North Point St., San Francisco: 
Please put me on your mailing list for the com- 
plete series on the Story of Chocolate. Absolutely 
free, of course! 


aa alice aceite coiaail 
School 
Address ss 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
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roic characters give way to the realities of life. 
lr is the beginning of a constructive period when 
the urge of wholehearted, purposeful activity and 
self-expression becomes dominant in his life. Such 
s the fertile soil in which projects and practical 
vork thrive. Such are the rich opportunities which 
ve are utilizing for agricultural education. 


Agricultural projects furnish motives for study 
ind learning because, with most farm boys, the 
lesire to earn, produce, manage and control over- 
comes distaste for concentrated mental effort. This 
is incident to success in all practical ventures. 
Learning is always facilitated by having a definite 
objective in view, which the boy understands and 
Such learning is conducted in the 
The home 
project puts together those elements in learning 
that naturally go together in doing. 


appreciates. 
natural setting of the home project. 


The Importance of the Public Library as an in- 
trument for adult education was recently stressed by 


PSA an hte 


J Judson T. Jennings, librarian of the Seattle Public Library 
ind president of the American Library Association. After 
: telling of the growing demand for further education of 
dults and of the importance of widespread education in a 
f lemocracy, Mr. Jennings said: “The fundamental tool of 


education is the book. The chief thing our children learn 
school is the ability to read. When our students leave 
hool their education has just begun, for education is a 
fe-long process, and it must be acquired largely through 
reading.” 


The lack of non-technical, interesting books on many 
ibjects must be filled. ‘Authors, especially college pro- 
essors, must stop writing learned treatises for each other 
nd begin to write readable books for the general public.” 
One-half of the people of the United States are without 
iy public library service, according to Mr. Jennings, 
vho urged that strenuous effort be made to provide a 
rary for every community and well-trained librarians 
every library. 


The California Scholarship Federation js com- 
sed of $2 senior high schools, located in 29 different Cal- 
rnia counties, ranging geographically from Red Bluff to 
veetwater, and including very many of the larger schools 
the state. The fourth annual meeting of the Federation 
ll occur on Saturday at 10 a. m., October 11, at the 
‘rand Avenue school, corner of 8th Street and Grand 
\venue, Los Angeles. Each member school is entitled to 
nd one faculty delegate. Non-member schools are invited 


send visiting delegates. Further information may be 
iined by addressing the Secretary, Mr. Charles F. Sey- 
ir, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach. 


The Galton and Mendel Memorial, marking the 
(th anniversary of the births of Francis Galton and 
‘regor Mendel, is seeking to establish an endowment for 
e journal “Genetics.” This scientific magazine presents a 
‘riodical record of investigation bearing on heredity and 
iriation, Persons interested in this field may address 
\Ir. George H. Shull, 60 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 






Pencils 
Shown in 
Actual 


Six colors 
in fine 





lead 
Eight in 
checking 
lead 
No. 
16 Pocket Pencil $1.00 
212 Ladies’ Pencil 1.00 
10 Workaday 0 


210 Short Workaday  .ti0 


Insure convenient check- 

ing of school papersNOW. 

Ask your dealer or for- 

ward money to us, speci- 

fying number and color 
desired. 


Listo PENCIL CORPORATION 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


LIST 


ralin 
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NEGLECT TO PROVIDE 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


N O W 


FOR NEW BOOKS AND THOSE IN GOOD 


CONDITION MEANS WORN OUT, SOILED 
AND DILAPIDATED BOOKS JUNE, 1925 


“AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH A POUND OF CURE” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


A “DON’T WORRY” CLUB 


for Teachers—As Near as Your Mail Box 


A certain antidote for worry-- 
membership in the T. C. U. 

T. C. U.--the great organization of 
teachers for teachers is the best of 
all friends when sickness, accident 
or quarantine causes loss of time 
and salary and increased expenses. 

IT PAYS 

$50 A MONTH when you are total- 
ly disabled by accident or confining 
sickness. 

$11.67 A WEEK when you are 
quarantined and your salary has 
stopped. 

$25 A MONTH for illness that does 
not confine you to the house but 
keeps you from your work. 

20 PER CENT increase in sick 
benefits for two months when you 
are confined to an established hos- 
pital. 

850 A MONTH when you are total- 
ly disabled by injuries received in 
an automobile accident, and $1,000 
for accidental death in an automo- 
bile disaster. 

$333 TO $1,000 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. 

DOUBLES these benefits for travel 
accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 


OPERATION benefits in addition 
to other benefits if your wolicy has 
been maintained in force for 1 year. 



































FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, 


Just fill out, cut off and mail the Nebraska: 
coupon. We shall then mail you full I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
pa rticulars of how we protect tective Benefits. Send me tne whoie story and 
Teachers. Please do it today. | booklet of testimonials. 
° PIE 4 sanbuna ccamtoan cae 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters Se 
456 T. C. U. BUILDING | (This coupon places the sender under 


LINCOLN, NEB. no obligation.) 





Selfish Nationalism, economic imperialism and mili- slacker. The protection of Special Privileges secured by 
tarism must cease, declares the Social Service Bulletin of i™vestors in foreign” lands has too often imperiled the 
peace of nations. This source of danger must be prevented. 
The rights of the smallest nation must be held as sacred 
eee as those of the strongest. “‘We Hold the Cause of Peace 
conscription of wealth and labor must be the counterpart of Dearer Than Party Allegiance, and We Shall Tolerate 
any future conscription of human life. As great odium No Dilatory or Evasive Attitudes on the Part of Those 
must be put upon the war profiteer as is put upon the Who Represent Us.” 


the Methodist Federation for Social Service, in a recent 
issue. We demand the establishment of the principle that 
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CALIFORNIA INSTITUTES 


(Continued from page 504) 


ittend with the purpose and intention of finding 
some suggestions for their own professional better- 
ment. It is then the duty of the program makers to 
see to it that the institute furnishes not only in- 
spiration but practical suggestions which can be 
carried over into the classroom. 


Progress in the Manufacture of School Desks. 
The summer vacation is the logical time in which to install 
school seating. From the school man’s point of view the 
matter is simple. If a new building is to be fitted with 
desks or auditorium chairs, then the idea is to have the 
installation made in time for the opening of school in the 
fall. But when thousands of schools in every state in the 
Union operate on the same plan at the same time, the 
problem of manufacturing and installing these desks be- 
comes nothing short of gigantic. 


The largest manufacturer of school seating in this 
country has solved this problem in a most practical way. 
It is practical in its economic soundness; in its benefit to 
the workers engaged in this industry; in its greater service 
to schools; and in its finer quality of product. 

Along about May of each year the company begins to 
be bombarded with orders. These orders continue in in- 
creasing volume through the summer and into the fall, 
when they dwindle and remain relatively small until the 
following spring, when school men again begin to buy in 
great quantities. 


The company was expected to produce between May 
and October almost a year’s supply of school seating. To 
accomplish this task and still preserve the highest quality 
of product meant a great waste of men, machinery and 
overhead. 


This situation was, of course, unsound from every 
point of view. For one thing, as much as fifty per cent 
of the company’s workmen had to be engaged in April 
and released in November. Skilled workmen were hard 
to get, as there was nothing to attract a craftsman to this 
business except the prospect of his being dismissed after 
1 few months of work. Naturally, under such fitful 
methods of production, school boards were not always 
able to get their desks on time. 


\ new plan was evolved, under which each of the 
ompany’s offices and distributing agents throughout the 
untry estimates in advance the quantity of seating— 
jesks, auditorium chairs, movable desks, etc.—which will 

required in its territory during the ensuing period. 
hese estimates are based upon government figures, build- 

g permits, and other information. Each office, after 
aking a survey, sends its estimate to the factory. The 
roduction manager then schedules his production accord- 
ng to the estimates. In this way the company is enabled 

make its desks months in advance of orders. The 
ished desks are shipped to warehouses throughout the 
untry according to the original estimate of each territory. 
(hus, when your order is placed with this company, your 
lesks have already been made and are literally on the 
ground ready to be delivered to you on time. 

\n important result of this novel plan has been a 
niformly higher quality of product due to the fact that 
‘sks are made according to a calm and unhurried produc- 
tion schedule rather than in rush fashion after orders are 
received. The matter of swift and dependable service, of 
course, has been greatly developed, a disappointment in de- 
very being a rare exception. 




















MOTION PICTURES 


IT COSTS 
YoU 
NOTHING 
TO GET 
OUR 
EXPERT ADVICE 
PRICES 
LUTERATURE 


DEMONSTRA- 
TION 
When 


You Are Ready 





ZENITH 





Light Weight to Buy 
Mazd 
Wiedeniaunt MOTION 
Projector PICTURE 
* 
| Also Made in Suit EQUIPMENT 


Case Model 
Special Non-Theatrical Department 
at Your Service 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 


146 Leavenworth St., San Francisco 





Distributors of the Famous 


| POWERS THEATRICAL PROJECTORS 





You're a believer in healthy 
outdoor and indoor recrea- 
tion, then it’s safe to say 
you’re a Spalding enthusiast, 
for the name “Spalding” on 
either gymnasium apparatus 
or athletic equipment means 
“The Best.” 


Send for a Catalogue. 


| MA flatly rite 


OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
and all principal cities 
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SCHOOLS*°COLLEGES 













CALIFORNIA SCHOOL “ARTS «9d CRAFTS 


incorporated. State-Accredited. 


A COLLEGE OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Now in Its Eighteenth Year 


THREE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


1—ScHoo. oF AppLieD Arts. Degrees: Bachelor of 
Design or Bachelor of Arts in Applied Art. 


2—ScHoot oF Fine Arts. Degree: Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
3 


—ScHOOL OF EDUCATION IN ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Degree: Bachelor of Art Education. 


Principals’ recommendation should be sent in at once. Blank 
will be sent on request. 


Many students from other art schools, Junior Colleges, Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, Normal Schools and Universities are registering 
for degree courses. A special folder on “How to Secure Ad- 
vanced Standing” will be sent on application. 


Day, EVENING AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


Write for Application Blank and 52-page Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Direcror 
2119 Allston Way, Berkeley CALIFORNIA 5212 Broadway - Oakland 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
999 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Fall Term Opens August Eighteenth 
Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at 
any time. Affiliates College of the University of California. Illustrated catalogue mailed 
on application. LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 





aecasaleniaeeaiietaaaaece , The Seventeenth Annual Christmas Seal Sale |; 


RIVERDALE SEMINARY already being planned by the National Tuberculosis 
Boarding and Country Aaa nitabinis 
Day School P ? r 
Riverdale - on - Hudson This Society states that there are now 750,000 con 
5 ,. New York : sumptives and that twice that number of children have 
Riverdale Seminary: A _ boarding and | ‘ ° . a 
country day school for girls 5 to 16 years been seriously exposed to infection and who can be saved 
of age, is located in the best residential | from the disease. 
part of Riverdale-on-Hudson, in the open Teach ! i ae 4 ie 
country but accessible to. the advan- Teachers and others who are especially intereste 
tages of New York City. Kindergarten assisting in the distribution of Christmas seals can secure 
through college preparatory, Music, useful data from the Association at 370 Seventh Avenue 
French and Dancing. Special attention is New York Cit 
given to home life and the personal de- EW SE uty 
velopment of each girl. 
Address Principal Visual Education, a magazine of pictured life for 








Riverdale Seminary. 


home, school and community, is advancing remarkably i 
quality and interest. It is the official organ of the Societ) 
for National Education and has on its editorial advisory 
didly reported by Mrs. Frank Everett, National Chairman, board a group of distinguished school men. The photo 
in a recent statement. In twenty-four states there are now graphic reproductions and charts are excellent and helpfu! 
flourishing associations in churches. The National Associ- to all teachers who utilize visual materials. A recent 
ation has issued a helpful leaflet on this work. issue, for example, features methods of graphing. 


Parent Teacher Associations jn churches are splen- 
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Dr. A. O. Leusechner, University of California. 

Grace C. Stanley, Commissioner of Elementary 
schools. 

Robert H. Lane, Research Dept., Los Angeles 
Schools. 

Virgil Dickson, Research Dept., Oakland 
Schools. 

Clarence L. Phelps, President Santa Barbara 
State Teachers’ College. 

Harry B. Wilson, Superintendent Berkeley 


Schools. 


All members of this committee have been engaged 
in research and together they will assume general 
direction of the investigation, They, in co-operation 
with the general committee, will recommend the 
director who will have direct charge of the in- 
vestigation. 

The general committee will consist of: 

Supt. Arthur Walter, Salinas City schools. 

Supt. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles City 


Soke Mark Keppel, Los Angeles County. 

Supt. Ira C. Landis, Riverside County. 

Supt. Mamie B. Lang, Tehama County. 

Supt. Fred M. Hunter, Oakland schools. 

Supt. J. M. Gwinn, San Francisco schools. 

Vice-President F. W. Thomas, Fiesno ptate 

chers’ College. 

President E. P. Clarke, State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

National Picture Week, the great annual Feast of 
Pictures, will be celebrated this year October 13 to 23. 
Its observance is for the sake of stimulating appreciation 

good pictures, and indicating their importance in beauti- 
fying the home and bringing joy to the individual. The 

lebration of Picture Week is under the auspices of the 
\merican Art Bureau, an organization devoted to pro- 
motion of art in the school and the home. This associa- 

m has done much to tell the public of the great variety 
{ excellent reproductions of classic and modern paintings 
vhich are available at reasonable prices, and to indicate 

home furnishers the place that good pictures have in 

se homes which express beauty and culture. The work 

the American Art Bureau has the endorsement of 
ducators, museums of art, women’s clubs and libraries. 
lts headquarters are at 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Some of the suggestions offered for observing this 
Feast of Pictures are given here: Select a fine picture 
each day of the week for study (original or reproduction). 

ok up material on artist, his time and country, and if 

reproduction, the location of the original of this painting. 
the fine pictures in the school. Study and discuss 

List the fine pictures in the home and study them. 
elect a well known American artist for study for the 

Have a picture exhibit in each room, or in the 
|. For this, call on local women’s clubs to help, and 
the picture dealers of the city to loan framed pictures 
ve an exhibit in the store. Visit picture galleries or 
brary collections of prints. Find interesting modern 
res among the reproductions, as well as the familiar 
erpieces. Arrange to have a framed picture presented 
ie school or to each classroom, through the effort of 


8 


S 


ramatize masterpieces by arranging figure groups to 
ble originals. This is good for an entire school to 

on. Have written papers and discussions about 
res and their use as part of home furnishing, pictures 
ooks, in schools, the home, art galleries, and in hos- 
s, clubs and other public buildings. Study the different 
ls of print processes, etchings, lithographs, block prints, 
lotypes, aquatints, mezzotints and others. 
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THE 


RECOGNIZED 
ADHESIVE 


FOR 


SCHOOL USE 


Gluey Paste is supreme. No 
other paste embodies all ‘of 
its sterling qualities. Gluey 
Paste remains smooth and 
creamy to the last drop 
without any addition of 
water. Does not stain or 
smudge -- has a pleasing 
odor -- won’t cake, harden 
or dry out. With all this-- 
Gluey Paste costs less. 


2100 Schools Use 


PASTE 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Schools, Colleges and libraries everywhere 
use Gluey Paste exclusively. They have 
learned of its goodness and economy 
through experience. We want every 
teacher, principal and superintendent to 
become familiar with Gluey Paste. 
SEND 10¢ 
FOR FULL SIZE TUBE 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept. 14 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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How Often Do You Weigh 
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Children in Your School? 





Price $32.50 


The Little Giant is a 
modern hygienic devise 
that should be in every 
school. Put this accepted 
aristocrat of blackboard 
eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. 


Reno, Nevada 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & CO., 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 
222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 


The practice of weighing to determine the general 
health of the school child has grown to such impor- 
tance that today few schools neglect regular weighing. 
Many teachers are confronted with the task of weigh- 
ing large groups of school children. Without the Con- 
tinental Special School Scale it is a big job. 
CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOL SCALES 
---are time savers, because they weigh and measure 
large classes of children, efficiently, accurately and 
quickly. Continental School Scales are designed by 
scale specialists to meet the needs of the school. They 
are rapidly becoming a vital part of standard school 
equipment. 
Specify Continental School Scales---the only scales de- 
signed exclusively for the “hard usage” of schools. 
You cannot find a better scale for your needs at any 
price. 
Write for description and prices. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
Distributors 
601-611 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Manufactured by Continental Scale 
Works, Chicago 


“Health Scale Specialists” 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 

thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. Address Dept. 
S. E. 
JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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STATE CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 508) 


were resolutions reiterating many of the past; the 
new ones being on aid for crippled children; the 
establishment of preventoriums for those inclined 
toward tuberculosis, and the need for special train- 
ing for children of “borderline” mentality; the 
need for a law to authorize trustees to spend money 
for maintenance of cafeterias, and stricter regula- 
tion of requirements for drivers of motor vehicles. 

Pasadena is to be congratulated on the way it 
handled the convention. The delegates voted it to 
be one of the most happy and splendidly conducted 
state conventions ever held. 

Several invitations were extended for the next 
convention, among them Fresno, Yosemite, San 
Bernardino, The place is to be later chosen by the 
state board. 

Co-operation 

Reports filled a large part of the convention, 
showing wonderful work done for the homes, 
schools and communities. County superintendents 
in many instances have asked for outlines of our 
work at their institutes and have assisted in the 
organization of associations. Particularly are the 
rural schools needing the help of the P. T. A. in 
carrying out the health and nutrition work, as well 
as in giving the small schools greater opportunities 
for an enlarged and enriched curriculum. The 
rural school P. T. A. is of inestimable value in 
arousing the community and its responsibilities. 
Many splendid suggestions were given at the con- 
ference along this line. 

The delegates have been most profuse in the 
expression of their satisfaction with the last and 
largest state convention. 


CONVENTION OF NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


To most impressive part of the National Con- 
vention of Parents and Teachers held at St. 
Paul was the pageant on Presidents’ Day. The morn- 
ng session opened with the State Presidents enter- 
ing the convention hall dressed in white, and with 
the names of the states on ribbons suspended from 
the shoulder. Each of these thirty-five state presi- 
‘ents carried an unlit candle, and as she approached 
the stage lit her candle from Mrs. Reeve’s torch. 


ROLLER NUT {étive VISES 


are giving satisfaction in school shops 
every where. 
Simple, strong 
and refined in 
construction. 
ABERNATHY 
Vise & Tool Co. 
2842 West 26th 
Chiergzo, Til. 

















Considerable enthusiasm was expressed over 
the rapidly increasing membership which now 
totals over 654,000, and makes it a wonderful 
force for good in every community; a force that 
is bending every effort to improve home standards 















The Victor Co. has prepared a special 
course in music for various grades from 
kindergarten upward, which we will be 
glad to send a descriptive catalogue of to 
any principal ‘or teacher. 


We are willing to send records to any 
public school for 48 hours’ trial. 


Our easy payment plan is available to 
all schools or individual classrooms. 


Please write for information 


) LUCHARDSONS= 


‘Pranos 


cus TELEPHONE. 871977 
Tat Wiest SEVENTH S$ 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Vhe Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information ? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 
tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 
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hickory, fitting snugly 
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and to teach parents their responsibilities and how 
to measure up to them; a force to create higher 
ideals for its use, to make happier, wiser parents 
for the next generation. 


One of the most significant things of the recent 
convention was the change of name to that of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. It is, 
we believe, a name more vital, since it develops 
the idea of parents and brings the thought that we 
are not merely, as one of the educators of Minne- 
sota said, “an organization of mothers and other 
parents.” 

While we mothers’ clubs, the new 


thought is the larger one and includes all clubs 
and teachers. 


began as 


One splendid day was given over to a visit to 
the university of Minnesota, where Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. John J. Tigert, opened 
the meeting. There was a conference on Home 
Education with many sub-topics. The first topic 
was called “The Place of the University Extension 
Service in Co-operation for the Extension of Edu- 
cational Opportunities,” and was led by Prof. 
Bittner of the University of Indiana. Prof. W. D. 
Henderson of Michigan and Prof. Price of Minne- 
sota dealt with various angles of university ex- 


tension, in enlarging and enriching the high school 


Head, Shank and Blade are forged from one piece 
of tool steel, Insures great strength and durabil- 
ity. Provides maximum of efftciency, as a blow on 
the head is transmitted directly to cutting edge. 


Tee Dee ee | 


STANLEY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. 


The Stanley Works 
The Stanley Rule and Level Plant 


Uy Ta Oo TT | 
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curriculum, and in reaching out to all ranks and 
all peoples. 
Recreation 

An evening was devoted to Recreation as an 
aid to health, and to improved social standards. 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton gave his motion pictures 
on “Playing for Health” and Mr. J. E. Rogers of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America gave an address on 
Young and Old.” 

One of the most splendid addresses was given 
by Miss Alma Binzel on “Training for Parent- 


hood.” Miss Binzel said that family life can 
thwart or develop the character and personality of 


a child; that children should be trained for 
“group” rather than “individual” living. That 
men as well as women should be trained for 
parenthood; that many a home has been ruined 
because the fathers had not realized their respon- 
sibilities. 

Many conferences on various phases of the work 
were held and in these many details were given as 
to how success had been attained; these conferences 
being informal and in small groups gave oppor- 
tunity for questions and discussions of problems 
that were more local. 

The reports from the national chairman and the 
state presidents not only gave a marvelous im- 


“Recreation for 
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pression of accomplishments in the past, but also 
gave a promise of a future which will be unsur- 
passed in child welfare work. 

Luncheons, dinners and rides gave the oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance with delegates from other 
states. The California delegates held a dinner on 
Sunday evening in honor of the National President, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, and Past National President 
Mrs. Higgins. California poppies decorated the 
tables and reminded us that in our home state our 
fields were bright with poppies tho’ snow was 
falling in St. Paul, 

The California branch of the National has the 
largest state membership; has sold more emblems 
and magazines than any other state and contributed 
almost a fourth of the child welfare fund for ex- 
tension work, To California was given the 
national chairmanship of magazines. The Child- 
Welfare Magazine which is our national publica- 
tion, is edited by the National President, and the 
executive board in appointing Mrs. Shelton Bisse] 
of San Dimas as chairman has given California an 
opportunity to increase its distribution. 

California will have at the close of this year, 
July Ist, about 1100 associations, while its member- 
ships will approximate 100,000 members. The 
largest membership of any district is now held by 
the First District, Los Angeles County. The largest 
association of 1000 members is in Pasadena. 


Nifty Sening Box 


4 PRACTICAL AND 
SENSIBLE 


Sewing Box 











Planned by a Specialist in Home 
Economics to Meet Various Needs: 


FOR— 

Girls Taking Sewing in School, 
| 

j 

| 

| 





Children’s Cut Outs or Suit Cases, 
rirls’ Doll Sewing, 

Adults’ Fancy Work, 

Mending, etc. 


and for those wishing a rich, exclusive, 
beautiful de luxe sewing box. 





$1.50 $9.50 





ear 3 


In the Class Rooms of the 
Queen City of the Lakes 


In Buffalo, New York---another city where 
educational institutions and equipment are 
a matter of civic pride---you will find the 
Spencer Delineascope and Daylight Projec- 
tion. 

Teachers everywhere are turning to Day- 
light Projection with its interest-quickening, 
attention-holding ability that helps them 
present their subjects in the dramatic lan- 
guage of pictures. Send for the Story of 
Daylight Projection today. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street es Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Send us your list of requirements— 


We will be pleased to send 
you quotations. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Acids—Reagents 
Laboratory Glassware 
Microscopes 


Stands and Accessories 
JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 


573 Market St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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ADH E Z0 ‘yBCOKHOUSE 


“STICKS LIKE GLUE” 


To Approximate Perfection. ” 
You'll Like It 


FULL 4-OZ. TUBE FREE 
FOR THE ASKING 





Write for Free Booklet 


“Right Reading for Chil- 
dren,” by the editor, 
Olive Beaupré Miller. 


NEVILLE Book COMPANY 
525 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


WANTED—Teachers and Mothers 
to represent us. 


Projectors have been installed 
in Taft Grammar School, Co- 
lusa Grammar School, Rio 
Linda Grammar School, Mt. 
View Union High School, Novato Com- 
munity Center, and many other educa- 
tional institutions. 
Distributors for the Simplex Projector and 
also the Aeme Portable and Semi-Portable 
Projectors. 
Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
554 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


TEACH WITH PICTUROLS 


PICTUROLS are still pictures printed on small strips of non-in- 
flammable film—30 to 60 views on each. No breakage. No hand- 
ling. Press lever to shift pictures. 
78 PICTUROLS—2,881 views—now ready, covering Geography, Civ- 
ics, Industries, Nature Study, Songs, Agriculture. Price $1.75 each. 
52 PICTUROLS—2,500 views—ready by September, covering Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, and History (Ancient, Medieval and Modern). 
Price $2.50 each. 
Additional in natural colors, now in preparation on History, Cali- 
fornia Flowers and Missions, 
SPECIAL: Current Event Picturols twice monthly, 35 to 50 views 
each, $12 per year. 
Lantern $55; Large Case $16; Small Case $8 
For Details or Demonstrations, Write: 
HOWARD H. HILL, Piedmont, Northern California 
218 Highland Avenue Phone Piedmont 4820 
VISUAL TEXT BOOK PUBLISHERS, Los Angeles, So. California 
212 West 11th Street. Phone TRinity 0447 





More Teachers Will Be Needed in the high and Twenty-nine Courses for Teachers of Immi- 


normal schools of the Philippines in the spring of 1925, 
according to a recent announcement made by the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington. Porto 
Rico needs teachers immediately for upper grades and 
high schools. 


A New College for Women js to be established at 
Bennington, Vt. In its organization an attempt will be 
made to economize time and expenses of students. By 
eliminating long vacations both at Christmas and during 
the summer the founders hope to help students in three 
years to meet all the requirements for a regular college 
degree. 


grants are now conducted in the schools and colleges of 
New York City. To induce niore teachers to engage in the 
instruction of immigrants a substantial increase in salary 
is offered those who have had three years’ experience and 
have successfully completed one of the courses now offered 
as special training for that work. 


The Testing Program js the title of a valuable 15 
page bulletin issued by the Public School Publishing Com 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. It outlines clearly a co 
ordinated testing program and has many practical sugg*s 
tions for teachers and supervisors concerning the prope: 
use of tests. 
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Digest of Meeting of the State Board of 
Education, August 4 and 5, 1924 


Evolution 


poe a hearing on the teaching of evolution 
in the public schools, resolutions were adopted, to 
wit: 


Whereas, Certain criticisms have been made regarding 
the presentation of the subject of evolution in certain of 
the textbooks in use in the high schools and junior high 
schools ef this State, and 


‘Whereas, It seems desirable that a careful review of 
his material be made by qualified experts; therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the State Board of Education requests 
the presidents of the institutions in California accredited 
for high school certification, as follows: University of 
California, Stanford University, Mills College, University 
of Southern California, Occidental College, Pomona Col- 
lege, University of Redlands, College of the Pacific and 
Dominican College, to review these textbooks and report 
to this board whether in their judgment there is in any 
of these textbooks a presentation of the subject on evolu- 
tion in such a way as to discredit the Bible and to develop 
in the minds of high school students an attitude of irrev- 
erence and atheism. 


“Resolved, Further, That the parties who were present 
at the hearing conducted by this board on August 4, 1924, 
ind all others interested, be given an opportunity to file 
briefs with this committee.” 


Delivery of Credentials 


Delivery of the State Board of Education credentials 
shall be made without reference to the applicant's place 
of residence. 


High School Text Books 


Lists of high school texts in Mathematics, Science, 
French, Civics, Latin, English, Spanish, were approved. 

The next meeting of the Board will be regular quar- 
terly session October 6, 1924. 


California School Administration and 
Supervision Credentials 


HE State office at Sacramento has issued an im- 
portant special Bulletin (No. 3 series 1924-25) deal- 
ing with the new credential. The following is a sum- 
mary of some of the more important points in that bulletin: 


Some time ago the Attorney-General ruled that no 
redential whatever was required in California for the 
olding of a superintendency or principalship. Not even 
1 teacher’s credential was required. Teachers’ certificates 
e issued to authorize individuals to teach, not to ad- 
nister or supervise schools. In view of the Attorney- 
reneral’s opinion it was apparent that anybody, regard- 
ss of educational qualifications, might be elected princi- 
pal, supervisor or superintendent of schools. In several 
istances, people who could not meet the standards for 
1 elementary school certificate in this State were elected 
) important administrative or supervisory positions. Such 
situation in a State which holds high standards for the 
icher’s_ certificate is inconsistent if not incongruous. 
hool administration and supervision is the only profession 
California for which some kind of a professional cer- 
‘ificate is not required. It was to fill this gap, through 
vhich incompetent people might come into positions of 
ithority in the public school system of California, that 
e law of 1923 was passed. 


/ 


This credential was recommended by the annual conven- 
‘ion of County and City Superintendents of California and 


Playground Equipment 


Built by 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND 
DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Climbing Poles, Flying Rings, 
Giant Strides, Horizontal Bars, 
Ladders --- Flexible, Horizontal, 
Teeter; Merry-Go-Round, See- 
Saws, Slides, Swings, Trapeze. 


The Children Like Swings 


This is the standard steel-swing outfit, 
consisting of six special steel-link swings 
with malleable roller bearing clamps and 
malleable seat fittings, all hot galvan- 
ized. The seats are selected oak, well 
finished and painted, and are much more 
desirable than the ordinary metal seats. 





Extra strength is assured by the braces 
at each end, which hold the frame steady. 
The outfit is twelve feet high and thirty 
feet in length. 

This outfit, furnished with any number 
of swings; the frame is made of 3-inch 
and 2-inch pipe. 

All children, especially the little ones, 
like swings and you will find them pop- 
ular additions to the playground. 

Awarded Gold Medal Panama- 
California Exposition 
REPRESENTED BY 
THOS. H. FALLON 
112 Market St., San Francisco 
COLIN KIRK 
33 Ogden Street, Denver, Colo. 
CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho 
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A Sign to Believe in 
Is Our 
“Old Faithful’? Trademark 


Since 1835 “Old Faithful’ itself 
has not been more faithful than we 
in the performance of our duties. 
We are an old company, but we are 
still the leaders. 


Insist on the best in school art 
products. We make them. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


New York 





by the California Council of Education. It has been rec- 
ommended by the latter body several times during the last 
six or eight years. The professional bodies of California 
have endorsed the provisions of the law of 1923. 

The credential is not issued by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, nor are the standards made by him. 
They are fixed by the State Board of Education. The 
State Board of Education “shall have power and it shall 
be its duty to prescribe by general regulations established 
in accordance with law the 
county and city and 


qualifications upon which 
county boards of education may 
grant certificates to supervise instruction and to administer 
schools as supervisors, principals and superintendents.” 
The Attorney-General has ruled that a certificate cor- 
responding to the State credential may be issued by a 
county board of education. One must hold such certificate 


in order to draw salary as superintendent, principar or 
supervisor. 


The State Board of Education has ruled that principals 
of schools of five teachers or less, one of whom acts as 
principal, shall not be considered as administrators requir- 
ing the school administration certificate inasmuch as their 
major duty is teaching and not administration. 


Inasmuch as the deputy is authorized to act for his 
chief, and inasmuch as the vice-principal is also authorized 
to act for his chief, advises all deputy and assistant super- 
intendents and all vice-principals who give half time or 
more to administration or supervision to obtain the cre- 
dential. However, the credential is not 


required at 
present for any such service. 


Experience as a chief deputy superintendent may be 
offered. Experience as deputy in other capacities may not 
be counted unless such experience is of a_ professional 


The Guarantee 
of Experience 


Backed by three years of construc- 
tive experience, the Women’s Bank- 
ing Department of this institution 
is better able to serve its custom- 
ers than ever before. 


It is strictly on the basis of our 
performance that we seek to have 
you as a depositor. 


Bank of Italy 


Women’s Banking Department 
Market, Powell and Eddy 





nature. Clerical and 
individuals, who are 


stenographic service rendered by 
classed as deputies, cannot be 
counted. Experience as a vice-principal may be counted 
provided such individual gave half time or more to 
purely administrative and supervisory duties for the time 
claimed. Experience in a_ one-teacher school 
count. 

Experience in performing administrative or supervisory 
duties should obtain the credential before January 1, 1925, 
in order to qualify under Class 1. Mere experience can 
not be counted as meeting in full the requirements for 
the credential after January 1, 1925. After that date the 
standards include certain specific requirements including 
fifteen (15) units of college work in education. 

The State Superintendent has been active simply and 
solely in the interest of superintendents, supervisors and 
principals now in the service. He does not wish to have 
these officials miss the opportunity to obtain the credential 
under Class 1. In making the appeal to administrators 
and supervisors to obtain the credential now he has gone 
far beyond his duty. The law does not require that he 
make such appeal. However, he feels justified in his 
action because of his interest in the schools and his friend- 
ship for school administrators and supervisors now in the 
service. 


does not 


State Teachers’ Credentials and County Certili- 
eation in California is the title of a bulletin of general 
information recently issued by the California State Board 
of Education. It comprises 23 pages and covers all of the 
usual questions asked concerning these matters. The appe: 
dices include lists of county and city superintendents; ins 
tutions accredited for elementary certification; approved 
universities and colleges, and a list of bulletins issued !: 
the board. 
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THE SCOUT IDEA ° 
(Continued from page 480) The Draper Sanitary 


3. A SCOUT IS HELPFUL 
He must be prepared at any time to save Roller Shade 
life, help injured persons, and share the 
home duties. He must do at least one 
good turn to somebody every day. 

4. A SCOUT IS FRIENDLY 
He is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other Scout. 

5. A SCOUT IS COURTEOUS 
He is polite to all, especially to women, 
children, old people, and the weak and 
helpless. He must not take pay for being 
helpful or courteous. 

6. A SCOUT IS KIND 


: . “ Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, ’23 
He is a friend to animals. He will not 


THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 


kill nor hurt any living creature need- COTTON DUCK SHADES 

lessly, but will strive to save and protect This type of shade was awarded the 

all harmless life. Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 
7. A SCOUT IS OBEDIENT Manufactured by 

He obeys his parents, Scoutmaster, patrol The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 

leader, and all other duly constituted Spiceland, Ind. 

authorities. ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 


8. A SCOUT IS CHEERFUL C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 


He smiles whenever h n. His obedi- 
ee _— San Francisco 


ence to orders is prompt and cheery. He 
never shirks nor grumbles at hardships. 


st 9. A SCOUT IS THRIFTY = 
tbe He does not wantonly destroy property. 
junted He works faithfully, wastes nothing, and 
¥ = makes the best use of his opportunities. 
a He saves his money so that he may pay 


his own way, be generous to those in 
need, and helpful to worthy objects. He 
may work for pay but must not receive 
a tips for courtesies or good turns. 

te the 10. A SCOUT IS BRAVE 

He has the courage to face danger in 
od spite of fear and to stand up for the right 





ar against the coaxings of friends or the 
» have jeers or threats of enemies, and defeat 
dential does not down him. 
rr il. A SCOUT IS CLEAN 
hat he He keeps clean in body and thought, 
in his stands for clean speech, clean sport, clean 
_— habits, and travels with a clean crowd. Ne. 3A 
= i2. A SCOUT IS REVERENT | eae 
He is reverent toward God. He is faith- MILWAUKEE MILLER 
— ful in his religious duties, and respects 
gener e e . 
Board the convictions of others in matters of 
a «., ee eae SMITH BOOTH USHER CO. 
ins couting effectively supplements and co- || Sisabiedes Gen the Cabaed 
proved dinates home, church and school. It is ae eae oenaem ae 


‘ative. It works. V. MacC. 
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THE L. C. SMITH 


For Instruction Purposes 
The L. C. Smith has found favor in a 


large number of educational institutions 
because it is especially adapted for in- 
struction purposes. 

Some of the principal reasons why com- 
mercial teachers like to give instruction 
on the L. C. Smith are: 


The L. C. Smith is exceptionally quiet, 
yet the manufacturers have not sacri- 
ficed any of the important features to 
secure silence. 

Every L C. Smith is equipped with an 
inbuilt decimal tabulator, giving op- 
portunity for instruction in billing, 
tabulating and similar work. On other 
typewriters the decimal tabulator costs 
extra. 

The L. C. Smith has an elastic feather 
touch and has always been popular 
with operators. 

The L. C. Smith is ball bearing 
throughout; it is durable and _ will 
stand up under the hard usage which 
typewriters are likely to receive in the 
schoolroom. 


We have a service to encourage good work 
in typewriting. Monthly tests, prepared by 
Professor Herbert H. Palmer of the Depart- 
ment of English, College of Business Admin- 
istration, Syracuse University, are the basis 
of our awards, which consist of bronze, sil- 
ver and gold pins, gold pencils and fountain 
pens. 

We shall be pleased to send you free, upon 
request, a booklet explaining all about our 
award system. Write to 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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For Service Buy 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


It will eliminate waste of ink through 
evaporation and over-supplying pens, fre- 
quent with the usual inkwell. One filling 
will last six months. No thick ink—no 
blots or smudgy copy. No soiled hands, 
clothing, desks or floors from too much 
ink on pens and penholders. 


Distributed by 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 


Los Angeles, California 


Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 


Establish a 
Permanent 
Account 
With This 
Bank 


a 


« 





Mail Your Deposits 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


[Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savin 
12th and Broadway Oakland, Calit. 


432 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


217 Citizens National Bank Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





600-24 a 
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GREETINGS! 
The Teaching Profession Excels in Altruism 


How interesting to return to such splendid work as yours! The oppor- 
tunity to mould the intelligence and the character of Young America surely is 
worth all the patience and all the nervous energy required of every school 
teacher. Yours is a profession which can say to the world with modesty and 
justice: “Our work is thoroughly altruistic.” 

Its unselfish character does not call for the handicap (or martyrdom) of 
shoes that are poorly suited for standing and walking. Both for your greater 
efficiency and your health and happiness, may we hope that you will wear 
Cantilever Shoes this season? They give you the gentle arch support that you 
need, with complete foot freedom because of their flexibility and natural shape. 
They give you the neat and stylish appearance that you desire, because they 
are well made, of fine materials, and the Cantilever Shoe factory has demon- 
strated that a healthful, sensible, comfortable shoe can be produced on lasts 





o 











and patterns that are distinctly good looking. This opinion is shared by men 
and women in all walks of life, many of them in your own community, 

Before you “get back into harness”, let us fit you with a pair of Cantilever 
oxfords or pumps—so that you will enjoy the foot comfort to which you are 
entitled while you are helping to educate Young Americal 


antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Hockheimer & Co. 

Berkeley—The Booterie (Garwood’s), 2233 
Shattuck Ave. 

Eureka—Dewing’s Booterie. 

Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, 536 
Pine street. 

Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, 508 
New Pantages Bldg., 7th and Hill Sts. 
Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 516 15th 

Street (opposite City Hall). 


Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 E. 
Colorado St. 


Sacramento—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 
Ochsner Bldg., K St., between 7th and 
8th. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 


San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 127 
Stockton Street, Ground Floor. 


San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 


Santa Barbara — Smith’s Bootery, 1023 
State Street. 

Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Street. 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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The first movable chair-desk, the MOULTHROP, is today the 
most advanced in design. Important steps in its development 
have been patented. Therefore, anything less than MOULTHROP 


is something less than maximum efficiency. 


The Moutrnrop, which leads all other 
movables in practical features, is sold by 
the American Seating Company. Our 51 
branch offices and distributing organiza- 
tions throughout the country carry com- 
plete stocks in all six sizes ready for 
emergency needs incident to the opening 
of schools. 


American Geating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
C. F. WEBER & CO., Distributors 


601-609 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
RENO, NEVADA 





SO. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 


This desk is sold under the same guar- 
antee and backed by the same service as 
our fifteen fixed-desk models, which we 
manufacture forevery classroom and audi- 
torium requirement. Catalog A-155, a 
valuable book if you are in the market for 
school seating, will be sent upon request. 





